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Let Your Cattle 
SPRAY THEMSELVES 


with PYTENONE 


in the Automatic Sprayer 








THE AUTOMATIC SPRAYER technique is one of the fastest growing devel- 
opments in farm pest control. It was developed by the Illinois Natural 
History Survey and has passed the experimental stage with hundreds of 
sprayers already installed in all sections of the country. As the animal 
goes through the spray chamber, it steps on a platform which releases a 
measured amount of spray onto the animal. 

It costs only 1 to 14% cents per treatment with the proper Pyrenone* 
spray. And Pyrenone is ideal for the automatic sprayer because it presents 
no toxic hazards, it gives a quick knock-down and kill, it is effective on a 
wide range of insects including all species of flies, gnats and mosquitoes, 
and gives economical results. Pyrenone is the low-toxic insecticide ap- 
proved for use on dairy animals, and of course it is equally effective on 
other livestock. 

But whether you use the automatic sprayer or not, it is worthwhile to 
be sure the sprays you use are based on Pyrenone for effective insect con- 
trol. Pyrenone is used in the products of many leading manufacturers, so 


when you buy, look on the label for 
] *Reg. U. 3S. Pat. Off 


(For further Information on the automatic sprayer, write to 
Pyrenone, Department HD, U.S.1., 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y.) 











HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets 





ihese columns are open to the readers of Hoard’s Dairyman for the 
expression of their opinion on any subject, whether radical or conservative, 
destructive or constructive, wise or foolish. critical or commendatory. 
Hoard’s Vairyman assumes no responsibility for opinions expressed 


Soldiers Prefer Dairy 
Products 


Hoarp’s DaiIRYMAN:—My rotation 
date will soon be due and I will 
be getting out of the army so 
would you please send the maga- 
zine to my home address. 

I appreciated getting your very 
good magazine during my stay in 
EUCOM. You have kept me very 
well informed on the dairy in- 
dustry. 

Before I was drafted into the 
army in 1951, I was working with 
my dad and brother on two dairy 
farms in Iowa, which we own. 
While I was home we always ate 
all the dairy products we wanted, 
including butter. Since I have 
been in the army, I very seldom 
see butter, they mostly serve a 
substitute which I do not like and 
do not eat (oleo). It is bad enough 
having to be here, let alone getting 
fed by-products from _ worthless 
weeds. The army is supposed to 
buy the best but they certainly do 
not get it in oleo. 

Dairy products are the soldiers’ 
favorite foods and the best and I 
see no reason why there should 
be a surplus of good butter and 
feed troops something they do not 
like. 

Thank you for your fine services. 

Bamberg, Germany. 

Prc. CHARLES QUADE. 


More On Dairy Products 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I am very 
interested in the Hoard’s Dairy- 
man Round Table discussing the 
care of dairy cows, cost, etc. It 
has helped me very much but 
would like to hear more about the 
opinions on milk solids and the 
lower fat content in fluid milk 
and butter to compete with oleo 
and manufactured solids. 

Your magazine has a wealth of 
good ideas. 


Wisconsin. LAWRENCE YUSVAK. 


Look Beyond Our Noses 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—It is unfor- 
tunate that there is so much ar- 
gument over the relative cost of 
artificial breeding and of owning 
and keeping a herd sire. Although 
cost is very important, aren't re- 
sults of much greater importance? 

If artificial breeding, followed 
intelligently and persistently, will 
in 10 years raise the productive 
level of the herd of a good dairy- 
man from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. or 
from 11,000 to 14,000 pounds; or 
hold a 15,000-lb. or 18,000-lb. herd 
at that level, would anyone deny 
that it is worth two or three times 
its cost? I realize this is a big 
“if” to the skeptical, but there are 
those of faith and vision who have 
seen it happen. 

Contrariwise, if a good dairy- 
man wishes to stake his future on 
a $225 yearling bull, or one more 
carefully and perhaps widely se- 
lected to improve his herd, be he 
more or less expensive, who wants 
to deny him this American privi- 
lege of doing as he pleases? We 
have nothing but respect for the 
dairyman of fortitude and ability 
who goes out and pays the price 


for the herd sire of his choice— 
with his eyes open and a knowl- 
edge of the odds. 

Worth repeating is the kindly 
comment of Louis L. Grant of Con- 
necticut which appeared in the 
March 25 issue: “. . . full coopera- 
tion between the intelligent indi- 
vidual breeders and the coopera- 
tive is in the best interest of the 
dairy industry.” Let us, therefore, 
look beyond the ends of our noses. 

New York. Rosert B. Eaton. 


Taste Buds Out of Order 


Hearp’s DAIRYMAN: — We enjoy 
your magazine very much. I would 
like to write an opinion on Colin 
R. Burstall’s letter in the February 
25 issue. It really got under my 
skin. 

No wonder the dairy industry is 
where it is today. If the dairy 
farmer doesn’t use his own prod- 
ucts or speak well of them, how 
can he expect the food buying pub- 
lic to do otherwise? No wonder we 
have a surplus of milk and milk 
products when any dairyman would 
use oleo in preference to butter 
and insinuate that, if a palatable 
synthetic milk comes along, he will 
use that instead of nature’s own 
product. 

I can’t help but think that those 
little things, called taste buds, 
under his tongue are out of 
commission. 

Mrs. Leo W. FULMER. 

Pennsylvania. 


Risks Negligible 

Hoarp’s DaliRYMAN:—Technicians 
of the New York State Artificial 
Breeders’ Association bred 300,000 
cows during 1952. Of these, over 
90 per cent were bred to proven 
sires. 

Mr. Terveer (March 25) speaks 
of buying a good analyzed young 
sire to be used over a two- or 
three-year period, at the end of 
which, I presume, he would have 
a large number of offspring from 
this young sire. Isn't this putting 
all your eggs in one basket? 

In New York State, where less 
than 10 per cent of all the cows 
inseminated were to young ana- 
lyzed sires, the offspring would be 
spread so thin that the risks would 
be negligible in the average herd. 

HowarD CHARLESWORTH, 

New York. 


Don’t Know What We Buy 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—Until I re- 
tired I had been a dairy farmer all 
my life in Wisconsin. This talk 
that the butter price is too high is 
all bunk. For the value received, 
butter would be cheap at $1.50. 
The public can't afford that price? 
What do they pay for tomatoes, 
apples, and lots of other items? 
How much food value have they 
got? 

It is the big chain stores that 
are deceiving the public. They sell 
all their goods by looks and not by 
value. If the buyer could ask the 
clerk what he was buying, he 
would choose altogether differently. 

(Turn to page 616) 
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B.F.Goodrich 
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announces a new, bigger fire— 
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@ BIGGER CLEATS 


for a bigger bite 


@ BIGGER SHOULDERS 





It looks 


IGGER! More powerful! It’s America’s 
newest tractor tire—the B. F. Goodrich 
Power-Grip! 

Look at those husky knife-action cleats. 
The high shoulders permit deep penetration. 
Knife-action cleats bite deeper, give you 
greater drawbar-pull. Heavy implements, 
wet ground or slick cover crops won't inter- 
rupt your work schedule when these big 
B. F. Goodrich cleats dig in and go to work. 

Measure the broad, wide tread and you'll 
find that no leading make of tire is wider 
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IT'S A NEW, BIGGER TIRE. It’s the type and size tire that 
comes on new tractors. Size for size, no leading make of 
tractor tire is bigger than a B. F. Goodrich Power-Grip 


You can replace old, worn tires with big BFG ures and 
get more power out Of your tractor, 





than Power-Grip. This means the tire has a 
larger footprint, gives greater flotation. 

Bigger Power-Grip shoulders mesh with 
the soil like the teeth of a gear, take a firm 
grip for full traction in reverse as well as 
forward. You work more land in less time 
because these rugged, square-cut shoulders 
defy slippage. Every turn of a Power-Grip 
tire counts for maximum traction. 

Yes, the all-new B. F. Goodrich Power- 
Grip tractor tire s bigger and better in every 
way. It pulls better, gets you through the 





THE POWER-GRIP OPEN-CENTER TREAD cleans naturally as it 
rolls. Dirt is theown from the open center and open chan 
nels by the flexing action of the tire. Each knife-action 
cleat is free to dig into the soil. And the BFG Power-Grij 
tread stays clean. 


for longer wear 


€) BIGGER ALL AROUND 


for more pull 


igger...it is bigger! 


roughest going without wasting valuable 
time and fuel. It’s the biggest tire value on 
the market today. See new Power-Grip tires 
at your B. F. Goodrich retailer's store. The 
address is listed under Tires in the Yellow 
Pages of your phone book. Or send in the 
coupon below. 





Department F-114, Akron 18, Ohio 
Please send me free information on 


Power-Grip ures ) “Easy Steer’ front tires 


O Truck ures ) Tubele $$ passenger car tires 


Name of my nearest retailer 
Name 
Address or RFD - 
Town ~ 


r 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
The B. P. Goodrich Company 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Opinions, Brickbats, Bouquets .. . 





(Continued from page 614) 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 





Why is it, when you buy dairy 
feed and fertilizer, our lawmakers 
crow how the public is protected? 
How about the consumers who buy 
dairy products? Seems to me they 
should know what they are buying 
They might drink a glass of milk 
with one per cent fat, eat ice cream 
without cream, and cheese mig.it 
only carry the smell that we used 
to get. We need some laws that 
will tell on each package the food 
value that is inside of it 

Down here IL would be glad to 
pay a nickel for a dab of butter 
when I eat my meals. Can't get it 

Texas. Wao. F. Ewa.p 


Rubes Are Suckers 


Hoarn’s DAIRYMAN:—Food comes 
first and rubes are the greatest 
suckers of the world. They are in- 
dividuals wha have always got the 
short end of the rope. A quart of 
milk that we get 8 cents for is 
sold for 26 cents thirty miles from 
our farm after part of the cream 
is taken off. 

In our home in Buffalo we take 
two quarts of milk a day and one 
pint of cream for which we pay 26 
cents for milk; 29 cents for the 
cream which is a little better than 
milk 

Suggestion: Form a farmers’ un- 
jon by telling them the truth. The 
farmers are the kings of the na- 
tion if somebody could make them 
up The only farmers with any 
brains are the orange growers of 
California 


New York, J. A. GAUTHIER 


Before You Dehorn 


Hoarp’s DairnyMAN:—My experi- 
ence in dehorning Jersey calves 
has convinced me that it is wise to 
have the calf well separated from 
its mother at dehorning time. In 
our herd, the mother becomes very 
nervous and upset Udders have 
been damaged, milk flow reduced, 
and the cow sometimes does not 
return to normal. 

People are having trouble using 
caustic potash to dehorn calves 
Here’s what happens. These little 
fellows bring a rear foot forward 
gently to scuff off the pain from 
the horn button. I find it neces- 
sary to do the dehorning when I 
can be around the barn for two or 
three hours so I can apply only 
as much caustic as is necessary. 

In cases where a horn button is 
formed which the caustic will not 
remove, I just use the keen, small 
blade of my pocketknife. I pare 
away horn button like paring a po- 
tato. Now the caustic will finish it 
off 


Minnesota. O- L. WAHLGREN. 


Letter From Japan 


Hoarp’s DarryYMAN:—As for my 
personal use, I have rated your 
magazine as the best of the farm 
papers. 

Since January of 1952 I have 
been stationed with the army here 
in Japan, I receive your magazine 
and find it not only educational, 
but also entertaining 

My job is assistant mess stew- 
ard My responsibilities include 
making out ration requests and 


drawing rations from ration-break- 
down 

A considerable percentage of our 
cheese comes from America, oth- 
ers are imported from New Zea- 
land. In the past 14 months I 
have yet to receive the first pound 
of American butter. We get our 
share of oleo, plus a favorable 
amount of butter. All the butter 
we receive is purchased from New 
Zealand, Australia, and some from 
Denmark. 

Your editorial comment of the 
February 25, 1953, issue states: 
“As this is written, the federal 
government is holding approxi- 
mately 47,000,000 pounds of butter 
and at least 7,000,000 pounds of 
cheese in an effort to keep the 
bottom from dropping out of the 
butter market.” 

The United States Army can 
probably purchase butter at a low- 
er cost from these foreign countries 
than it-can from our own. But is 
it economical when the U. S. gov- 
ernment is buying up butter to 
support prices? Is not the money 
spent by the army coming from 
the same pocket? The taxpayer's? 

I am not speaking of a few hun- 
dred or a few thousand pounds of 
butter. I am referring to pounds 
of butter which go well into the 
seventh digit numbers. 


Japan. D. E. 8. 


Logic for Artificial 
Breeding 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—I agree with 
Mr. Burkhardt when he says, “No 
one person or group of people 
knows more about breeding good 
cattle than the purebred breeders 
of this country. An overwhelming 
majority of purebred breeders own 
their own bulls. They devote all 
their thought, skill, and time to 
doing this job. This is good enough 
proof for me.” 

This is the best argument I 
ever heard favoring an artificial 
breeding cooperative, an organiza- 
tion where the breeders own their 
own bulls cooperatively, and where 
the purebred breeders devote their 
thought, time, and skill to develop- 
ing and keeping the best possible 
bulls in the stud. 


Vermont. KENYON KING. 


Loyalty to Our Business 


Hoarp’s DatryMAN:—Loyalty is 
one of the greatest things in life. 
Loyalty of friends and relatives 
and to our social and religious af- 
filiations makes life worth while. 
Our loyalties should have our con- 
stant consideration for much of 
our happiness and success depends 
on our. attitude toward our 
loyalties. 

With many people, loyalty to 
their business o~ profession should 
have more consideration. This is 
especially true of people who keep 
cows and sell dairy products. 
Thoughtless people who keep cows, 
sell dairy products, and take home 
substitutes are shorting them- 
selves and are disloyal to their 
business. 

Judging from reports, if all 
those who keep cows, sell milk and 
butterfat, would buy real dairy 
products in the form of ice cream 
and butter for.home consumption, 
the surplus of dairy products would 
disappear and the prices would go 
up. Butter is not only a nourish- 
ing food within itself but it im- 
parts an agreeable flavor to veg- 
etables and other foods with which 
it is cooked. 


Missouri. J. M. Doucury. 


Green Will Do The Trick 


Hoarp’s DairYMAN:—I read the 
letter about “green butter” written 
by Leroy Gore in the March 25 is- 
sue. I think it’s high time we dai- 
rymen got together and put some- 
thing over on the oleo manufac- 
turers. This green butter should 
do the trick. 

If each one of us would go to 
our milk plant or explain it at 
dairy meetings, we might get other 
people interested in it. 

Ohio. J. B. WILson & Sons, 


Searles to Searles 


Hoarn’s DamryYMAN:—Mr. and 
Mrs. Searles, (April 10), have you 
ever seen kids who didn’t get any- 
thing for Christmas? Or those who 
only get sweaters and gloves, etc., 
not a toy at all? My husband and 
I were these kind of children and 
we'd go without plenty so each of 





“The faucet is on — now what 
on earth...” 





“Stick around — wait'l grandpa steps 
off the hose!” 


ours could have the toy he desired 
for Christmas. 

You give your man $50 for a 
Christmas gift. Well, what do you 
care what he does with it? It’s his, 
isn't it? 

My idea is that you who own 
your farms have had success and 
it’s gone to your head. Rather than 
be human, you'd like to dictate to 
your help. 


Vermont. Mrs. E. F. SEARLES. 


Prays for Paint 


Hoarp’s DatRyYMAN:—Our prob- 
lem is not keeping the place clean 
but getting down on our knees 
begging our landlord for paint. I 
can only paper once every four or 
five years. The kitchen has been 
painted at our expense three or 
four times. The living rooms twice 
in 14 years. The outside of the 
house once in 14 years. I know, 
because we have lived in _ this 
house that long. 

The barn has been painted so 
often I've lost count; even a love- 
ly two-tone job inside. 

Ohio. Mrs. D. T. 


Milk Hauler Speaks 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—I hauled 
milk for a good many years and in 
several states. Out of five com- 
panies I hauled for, only two sold 
butter, cheese, and such back to 
the farmers. Here, at the milk 
company’s own door, is a market 
going to oleo when the milk trucks 
could supply the butter to the 
farmer. 


Missouri. Dee M. FAtIrcHi.p. 


Can You Top This? 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—I’ve always 
enjoyed the controversies that get 
started in “Opinions, Brickbats, & 
Bouquets.” Here is a question: 
What is the largest calf born on 
record? Five men pulled one out 
of one of our medium sized cows 
yesterday with the following di- 
mensions: weight 167 Ibs. ('), 
height to shoulders 34 _ inches, 
length nose to tail tip 5 feet 8 
inches. Can the readers top this? 

P. S. Calf, a heifer, died in birth. 

Washington. Brab BENEDICT. 


Mueller’s Figures Off 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—In reference 
to the article in your April 10 is- 
sue, by V. A. Mueller of Iowa, on 
the advantages of bulk milk 
cooling. 

He does your good paper an in- 
justice, for after reading it for 
over 20 years he should have been 
more alert than to have suffered a 
15 cent per cwt. loss on his milk 
due to the so-called incorrect 
weight and stickage. Am wonder- 
ing just how much thought he 
gave before writing the article as 
to just how much milk it would 
take to cause a 15 cent per cwt. 
loss. 

We operate a small milk plant 
and are just as much concerned 
about correct weights and test as 
our patrons are as we know that 
only by being honest with them can 
we stay in business. I know that 
even V. A. Mueller would have a 
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hard time figuring out in percent- 
ages the loss we have due to the 
causes he mentioned as it will run 
less than one cent per cwt. 

As to the 10 cents he claims he 
saves on hauling, believe even this 
would not prove true in the case of 
the average producer as there are 
a lot more producing less than 700 
lbs. per day and even if they are 
hauling for less at present the 
price will go up after routes have 
been established. 

We have no quarrel with bulk 
milk handling, but with the pres- 
ent dairy situation believe it well 
for the dairy farmer to look upon 
bulk handling with caution. Am 
quite sure after Mr. Mueller has 
paid $50 per month for 48 months 
he will realize his figures are way 
off. 


Wisconsin. M. H. PARSONS. 


Colorado Begins Aug. 1 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—In reading 
your editorial “Should Begin 12 
Month Plan Now” in your June 10 
issue, I wanted to make sure that 
you knew that we in Colorado 
have voted to start the continuous 
setaside program August first, fol- 
lowing our regular June and July 
le setaside. You will also be in- 
terested to know that Wyoming 
last week voted to join us. 

Just wanted you to know that 
these people in the Rocky Moun- 
tain area are on the “ball.” 

Colorado, Warp K. Hoi. 


Peewee Bulls 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN: First, I 
must say Hoard’s Dairyman is a 
very interesting magazine and also 
very helpful for all readers. 

But I certainly agree more with 
Carroll Peterson’s bull story (Jan- 
uary 10) than I do with Ralph 
Tritz’s bull story (March 25). 
“Anytime” you can feed a bull on 
$75 a year. Hay in Michigan is 
$35 a ton and oats $60 a ton. If 
you take 15 bushels of oats and 
feed the bull for 365 days, he 
doesn’t get many oats 

Mr. Tritz didn’t say how old the 
bull was. A bull in Michigan at 
1,800 pounds is only a calf yet. 
And we can’t feed him on $75 a 
year. I saw bulls sold at the stock- 
yards last spring. They weighed 
from 2,500 to 2,800 Ibs. and 
brought $30 a hundred. Those are 
the kind we call bulls in Michigan. 

Michigan. EarL GOUGH. 


Down With M. E. Records 


Hoarp’s DaAIRYMAN:—Years ago 
we had cow testing associations 
that told somewhere near the 
truth, the seven-day records, and 
forced Advanced Registry records 
that needed to be divided by two. 
But today we have m.e. records 
(miserable evaluation records) on 
all records, so that anyone cannot 
tell anything about them, merely 
to make that yearling and two- 
year-old record. And as the pic- 
ture given in Hoard’s Dairyman 
asks, “Why does the cow that 
should make the records (six to 10 
years old) go to the butcher?” 

Oleo has only been put in to 
take the place of the milk that 
was not produced in these m.e. rec- 
ords. These records are also now 
used to prove a bull 

Very few papers publish the 
true records on any cattle. This 
doesn't give the country dairymen 
a very good name to fight against 


the vegetable cow that is crowd- 
ing in against us. 

It is these m.e. records that our 
extension dairymen are putting on- 
to our 4-H and FFA youngsters, 
and when that heifer gets grown 
she doesn’t do what the youngster 
expected her to do. He gets dis- 
couraged, sells out, and goes to the 
city. 

So, let’s start to tell the truth 
on all records if we don’t want 
the vegetable cow to get in and 
really put us all out. 

Vermont. SALMON Bros. 


Standardizing Is 
“Robbing” 


Hoarp’s DaIRYMAN:—Once upon 
a time I set two quart bottles of 
raw Jersey milk in the refrigera- 
tor. After 12 hours all of the 
cream that could be taken off with 
a cream dipper was dipped off the 
bottles of milk. The remaining 
milk in the two bottles was mixed 
and one bottle of this mixture was 
set back in the refrigerator for 
another 12-hour day. The cream 
line on this bottle of milk was 
compared with the cream line on 
a bottle of milk from a creamery 
after it had been standardized and 
they were both almost exactly the 
same. 

Since standardizing means rob- 
bing the milk of its cream, does it 
not follow, then, that the surplus 
of butter made from this cream 
and sold to the government by the 
millions of pounds daily is at the 
expense of the consumer? Should 
not the laws be changed to correct 
the definition of whole milk? 
Would not 4 per cent milk (in- 
stead of 3%) take the surplus 
cream out of the butter channels? 

Louisiana. C. L. Doan. 


Oleo or Loe 


Hoarp’s DAIRYMAN:—There is a 
point in favor of butter which 
seems to have been overlooked in 
the arguments pro and contra 

Assuming that the _ synthetic 
product has been so perfected as 
to equal butter in nutritive value, 
appearance, and other character- 
istics, butter, being a product of 
nature, does not require law en- 
forcement to maintain its stand- 
ard. Once the market has been 
captured for the synthetic product 
by price manipulation, there might 
be a letdown in the vitamin con- 
tent, etc. 

A health museum was estab- 
lished in Cleveland, Ohio, occupy- 
ing most of the block on Euclid 
Avenue between 89th and 90th 
streets. A dignified funeral home 
occupies a smaller area in this 
block. The health museum is flood- 
lighted at night and surrounded 
by a well-kept lawn. 

I went through the exhibits a 
few months ago and noted one 
showing comparative diets and ob- 
served that the only choice was 
between oleomargarine and _ lard. 
Butter was conspicuous by its 
absence. 

This health’ museum is appro- 
priately located in the vicinity of 
the Cleveland clinic. 

Ohio. THomas LC. BREWSTER. 


Big Farmers “Squawk” 


Hoarp’s DairYMAN: — Lots of 
farmers use oleo. My wife works 
in a grocery store and some of 
the big farmers who squawk the 
most use oleo, 


Washington. Oscar BAIER. 
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DON’T LET THESE INSECTS 











MILK YOUR PROFITS! 








s 
\) HORN FLY 


Lick them with 


LINDANE! 


Are barnyard bandits robbing you? Insect pests 
and parasites stunting your cattle’s growth, cutting 
their milk flow, exposing them to dangerous infection 
and disease? 

Eliminate them with LINDANE! Sprayed on 
barnyard window frames, stanchions, beams, ceilings 
while your cows are at pasture, LINDANE formula- 
tions rid you of a host of barnyard pests. And keep on 
killing long after their original applications, 

Applied to your cattle as a smear, dip or spray, 
LINDANE controls stable flies, mites causing mange, 
ticks, screw worms, horn flies, lice, fleece worms, keds 
or louse flies and fleas. Besides dairy cattle, LINDANE 
also protects your: 

@ Sheep and Goats from lice, ticks, scab 
and screw worms. 

@ Swine from lice, sarcoptic mange. 

@ Horses and Mules from lice, mange 
mites, screw,worms, stable and housg flies. 

@ Dogs from fleas, lice, ticks and mange 
mites. 

2 Poultry from live, mites (poultry, red) 
and fleas. 


For your own protection and greater profit, look 
for LINDANE on the labels of your insecticide formu- 
lations. Your dealer can supply you. 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
for indlubly, & agricul. 


100 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, WY 
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EZD 100) 


milker 


he yuick and thorough milking 


It elumimates much bother and cleaning 


trouble. Dairymen everywhere, with 
breeds, have proven these features. You 
just ask your friendly Conde 
er for a demonstration. Me how 
you on your NT A If you don t know 
him, write us for catalog and his name 
Conde Milking Machine Co., inc 
Dept. 0-753, Sherrill, W.Y 
If you're interested in selling Conde in 
your afea, write us for miormation 























Illustrated above is another new type of 
Conde Conveyor milking equipment. This 
is the Conde Releaser which discharges 
milk either into a bulk cooler, or a surface 
ooler, or into cans by means of the Conde 
Electronic Can Filler. See below for an- 
other simple method of filling cans direct 
from the milk line. Conde meets your 
need, whatever it is; saves you time, labor 
and money. Ask your dealer or write us 
lirect for details 
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WHEN YOU BUILD YOUR MUL uouse 





A WELL-PLANNED, properly constructed 
milk house aids in high quality mulk 


production saves time and labor. 
That's why more and more milk houses 
are beng built with panels of Insulux 
Glass Block* 
Glass blocks 
light. They have the insulating value of 


an 8-inch brick wall. Can be hose 


let in sunshine and day- 


d down 


Name 


-_ R.D. # 


Insulux Glass Block Division 
Kimble Glass Company, 


Please send me your FREE booklet, 


when cleaning. Can't rust or rot. So 
tough almost never broken. Easy to 
install with ordinary mason's cools. 


Send for our free booklet “Better 
Farm Buildings” and see how you can 
use Insulux Glass Block in dairy barns 
milking parlors, silos, 
chicken houses, and hog houses. Just 
and mail the coupon below. 


milk houses, 


fill in 
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Dept. HD-7, Box 1035 
“Better Farm Buildings,” 


| 

Toledo 1, Ohio | 

at once. | 

| 

——— | 
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COVER PICTURE 
Ever attend a freckle contest? We would like 


to enter our cover boy, 
Pennsylvania, in the next competition. It is a 
bit of a temptation to try to count those freck- 
les, too. By admitting this we plead guilty to 
our gullibility. Years ago, we recall witnessing 
a freckle contest wherein the winning boy was 
adjudged first because he had a certain number 
of freckles, which total exceeded all other con- 
testants. Not to this day did we tumble that 
the judge was kidding his listeners. If you do 
not believe us, try counting Donald’s freckles. 

Photo by Harold M. Lambert. 
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elude old address 
Unwholesome immoral and 
medical advertising is excluded 
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fort is made to carry advertising of only reli- 


able people We 
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Advertisers recognize the readers of Hoard’s 
Dairyman as an p-to-date clase of farmers, 
and we } d our columas for the patronage of 


only those with whom our readers can 


with profit and satisfaction 


deal 


Hoard’s Dairyman is published on the 10th 


and 25th of each month 
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the 10th of the month issue must be received 
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Washington Dairygrams 


BANG'S INDEMNITY CUT. THE SENATE ALLOTTED $445,000 FOR 
INDEMNITIES FOR BRUCELLOSIS ERADICATION, A DE- 
CREASE OF $268,690 FROM AMOUNT ALLOWED BY HOUSE. 
CONFEREES EXPECTED TO GO ALONG WITH SENATE. 





NAVY OLEO RATION. WITHOUT HOLDING OPEN HEARINGS, SENATE 
COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED SERVING OF OLEO TO NAVAL 
PERSONNEL. LAW NOW REQUIRES 1.6 OUNCES OF BUTTER 
BE SERVED DAILY. 





NEW ZEALAND COMPLAINS. NEW ZEALAND HAS COMPLAINED 
AGAINST IMPORT RESTRICTIONS ON DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
NOW IT FILES ANOTHER COMPLAINT EXPRESSING FEAR 
THAT OUR GOVERNMENT-OWNED DAIRY STOCKS MAY BE 
GIVEN AWAY OR SOLD ABROAD AND INTERFERE WITH NEW 
ZEALAND COMMERCIAL TRADE. 





COTTONSEED OIL FOR OLEO. PRESENT GOVERNMENT STOCKS OF 
COTTONSEED OIL WOULD MAKE ONE YEAR'S SUPPLY OF 
OLEO. U. S. D. As HAS ANNOUNCED CUT IN PRICE SUP- 
PORTS FROM 90 TO 75 PER CENT OF PARITY. 


PARCEL POST RATE INCREASE. EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, PARCEL 
POST RATES WILL GO UP 36 PER CENT. OTHER CLASSES 
OF MAIL MAY BE INCREASED, TOO. 





FARM EXPORTS. IN APRIL, FARM EXPORTS WERE 27 PER CENT 
BELOW APRIL 1952. LARGE INCREASES IN DRIED WHOLE 
MILK AND NONFAT DRY MILK SOLIDS, AND LARGE RE- 
DUCTIONS IN BUTTER. 





PIG CROP. THE 1953 SPRING PIG CROP IS SMALLEST SINCE 
1948, A DROP OF 10 PER CENT FROM LAST YEAR. AVER- 
AGE LITTER 6.71, HIGHEST ON RECORD. FALL CROP EX- 


PECTED TO BE DOWN 5 PER CENT FROM 1952, 


FARM INCOME. FROM JANUARY THROUGH MAY, FARM INCOME WAS 3 
PER CENT LESS THAN IN 1952 FOR THE SAME PERIOD; 5 
PER CENT INCREASE IN VOLUME BUT LOWER AVERAGE 
PRICES. CASH INCOME FROM DAIRYING WAS DOWN 4 PER 
CENT AND LIVESTOCK DOWN 7 PER CENT FROM LAST YEAR. 











Caby TO ORDER OR RENEW! 


[] New 
[] Renewal 


HOARD’'S DAIRYMAN 
Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 











tl enclose $._._.___.. Please send me Hoard's Dairyman for 
the next __.______ years. 

PENG nictnntanentanatiiilingeetetinietnmnemne SNE. Ces 

Post Office ....__ ins [5 Oa 

SPECIALS 
THREE YEARS $2.00 FIVE YEARS $3.00 
(Reg. Price 1 Year $1.00) 
CANADIAN AND FOREIGN RATES . . . 1 YEAR $2.00 3 YEARS $5.00 


















GULF LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY 


Helps your herd these 7 ways: 






Economical! 


1. Kills flies, fleas, lice, ticks, gnats, 









and uitoes. 
mosquilc Costs 
2. Repels stable flies, horn flies, sand 
flies, and buffalo gnats 
3. Quiets your cows at milking time. 
4. Reduces production loss due to in- 
sect annoyance, : ; 
F Gulf Livestock Spray has a safe, de- 
5. Improves appearance of animals’ pendable pyrethrin formula. It’s time- 
coats. tested and proved. During the hot 
6. imparts no odor or taste to milk. —— months, gut wane cows this 
protection from the annoyance of bit- 
7. Econamical —costs about l¢acow _ing insects. Follow the directions on 
per day. the can 


GUARANTEED fo give satisfaction or your money back. 


Ask for Gulf 
Livestock Spray 


at your farm implement dealer's, milk plant, feed 
store, Gulf station; or call your Gulf distributor. 


Ask for these dependable Gulf products, too-—-GULF's 





BIG THREE to solve all your farm lubrication problems: 
Gulfpride H.D., Gulf All-Purpose Farm Grease, and 
Gulf Multi-Purpose Gear Lubricant. Also Gulf Farm 
Tires and Batteries, Gulf No-Nox or Good Gulf Gaso- 
line, and many others. 





Buy from HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 
advertisers . . . They are reliable. 


Mojommnicr 
BULK COOLERS 


include advanced design fectures which insure | 
superior cooling with compressor operation at 
lowest possible power cost. Also, Mojonnier Bulk 
Coolers are of all stainless stee! construction, in- 
cluding outer 
' shell, to insure 
long life, easy 
cleaning and 
good appear- 
ance over the 
years. Made 
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RAILOC MODERN STREAMLINED 


silo roofs (those nice shiny aluminum 
in 12 sizes roofs) now available from Silo Com 
from 60 te | panies all over the U. S. If in need of 
1500 eetione, | a silo roof or chute or a new silo 


write us for folder and name of near 
est reliable dealer 


. New Bulletin 290 free upon request. RAILOC CO., Inc. 
MOJONNIER BROS.CO., Dept. H-7, CHICAGO 44, ILE, || Dept. A Plainfield, ilinois 


MOJONNIER BULK MILK SYSTEM & 
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‘“r’ve got a pretty good record around here for 

I producing top quality milk—and a good share 
of the credit goes to Lo-Bax. This chlorine bacteri- 
cide is fast acting and easy to use. It’s a lot less work 
to keep things sanitary when I use Lo-Bax. 

“‘Lo-Bax Special helps keep bacteria counts down 
so effectively that my high grade milk stays high 
grade, I wouldn’t use anything else on pails, cans, 
dairy equipment. No wonder I call it my ‘right 
hand man’.” 


LO-BAX CHLORINE BACTERICIDES 


now available with or without a wetting agent 





LoBax-21. Chlorine with a wetting agent where 
extra penetrating action aids faster bacteria 
kill. Rinses freely. Exceptionally smooth and easy 
on milkers' hands and cows’ sensitive teats and 
udders. - ; 


Lo-Bax Special. Contains 50% available chio- 
rine in dry, free-flowing form. Dissolves quickly in 
water, hard or soft, hot or cold, to make clear, 
fast-killing rinse solutions. Harmless to cows’ udders 
and milkers’ hands. . 


Ask your dairy plant about Lo-Bax bactericides or 
write us for complete information. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Mathieson Industriel Chemicals Division 


MATHIESON Baltimore 3, Marylend in0 
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A splendid promotion.... 


“Adams’ 
Appetizer’ 


Hotel Radisson, Minneapolis, 
gives milk appetizers to its 
guests. The paid milk sales 
have increased 27 per cent. 


by 
Marjorie Scholz Christoph 


HEN we know something 
\X/ is good we want it. This 
premise prompted the for- 


ward-looking management of Min- 
neapolis’ (Minnesota) Hotel Radis- 
son to reason that if more people 
knew how good a drink milk is, 
more people would order it. They 
proceeded in the most logical, yet 
original, way to “sell” their cus- 
tomers milk by giving it to them. 
During the months of May and 
June patrons of the hotel's coffee 
shop were served an “Adams’ Ap- 
petizer,” a tall, three-ounce, juice- 
glass of whole milk, preceding their 
evening dinner meal. An average 
of 500 customers each day have 
been served this. complimentary 
dairy cocktail 
“Comments, of course, were nu- 
merous,” says Miss Lillian Linde- 
man, chief dietician of the hotel's 
kitchens, “and most favorable. 
Proof of the program's success 
is the fact that during the first 
month the “Adams’ Appetizer” 
was served, consumption of paid 
milk servings jumped 27 per cent. 
(Figures are not yet available for 
the month of June.) This is due, 
the Hotel Radisson management 
believes, to the fact that the small, 
three-ounce serving is just enough 
to whet appetites for a full-size 
glass of the wholesome beverage. 
The milk is purchased from Min- 
neapolis dairies in five-gallon bulk 
containers. It is refrigerated in 10- 
gallon, stainless steel dispensers 
from which it is served ice cold, 
in glasses, to the customers. Due 
to increased sales, the cost of this 








THE TASTY TOAST is enjoyed in 


the Coffee Shop by Entertainer 
Charles Carts and Lou McCrady. 


promotion has been negligible, the 
management believes. 

Dairy products have long been 
a hobby of the Hotel Radisson 
manager. He first became fasci- 
nated with the part milk enzymes 
play in foods and the value of milk 
bacteria in digestion. Working with 
the product, he discovered that 
most food quality was improved 
by use of milk, and quality food 
was what he wanted for. his din- 
ing rooms. 

“In our kitchens, we do every- 
thing with milk except wash the 
dishes,” he says. All sauces are 
thickened with cream, soups made 
with milk, and an all-year-round 
feature of the Flame Room, lush 
dining place of the Radisson, is the 
cheese cart which, stacked with 
many varieties of cheese, is 
wheeled from table to table for 
patrons to serve themselves as of- 
ten as they wish. 

The spark that fused this intense 
faith in dairy products, with the 
offering of the “Adams’ Appetizer” 
as a_ send-off for June Dairy 
Month, was due to the boost given 
to Secretary of Agriculture Ben- 
son's dairy program by Cedric Ad- 
ams on his television show. Per- 
mission was sought, and willingly 
given by Mr. Adams, for the Ra- 
disson management to use his 
name for its milk cocktail 

Thus came into being the “Ad- 
ams’ Appetizer,” the answer of one 
of America’s hotels to what can be 
done to boost our dairy industry 
with what it believes are benefits 
to itself, to us, and to its cus- 
tomers’ health. 





CHEESE CART is featured in Hotel's “Flame Room.” Charles 
Carts, a connoisseur of cheeses, 


asks for a _ second serving. 
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plain speech about bottler-to-consumer 

milk sales. Today the milk industry suf- 
fers because among milk dealers there are too 
many muffed opportunities for sales, too lit- 
tle conception of the terrific expandability 
of the milk market, too scanty a knowledge 
of modern selling techniques, and too little 
attention to what the consumer wants. 

In fact, we estimate that these sales faults 
cost the milk industry at least 15 per cent 
of its market. 

How do we figure all this? In addition to 
being milk producers with a herd of 46 Jer- 
seys, we are also a writer-photographer team; 
and one of our jobs has been the preparation 
of an article every month for a national milk 
bottlers’ magazine. That’s why we have vis- 
ited dairies all the way from Indiana to New 
Hampshire during the past two years and 
why on those visits we have asked all kinds 
of questions. 

These sales shortcomings of which we speak 
are not universal—now and again there is 
that outstanding milk plant which comes 
close to optimum sales in its market. And in 
some respects practically all U. S, dairies are 
doing a topflight job. Never, in all of our 
visits, have we found a dirty milk plant or 
one with an inefficient bottling operation. 
But the average milk bottler, the man who 
processes, say, 1,500 gallons daily, needs to 
take a second look at sales. 

What do these sales shortcomings mean 
to you? More, perhaps, than you may 


P'uain a the time has come for some 








THIS INVITING EXTERIOR creates a lot of business for Gile’s Dairy in New Hampshire. Dairy 
barn is big factor in cutting down summer surplus. Milk processing plant is located at the rear. 


How Well Is Your Milk Sold? 


After visits to dairy plants, the authors feel muffed opportunities 
for sales cost the milk industry 15 per cent of the market. 


imagine. If you are a graded milk producer, 
you know that the milk which goes into Class 
II—*manufacturing milk’’—is that milk which 
the bottler is unable to sell in bottles and 
which therefore must go into manufactured 
by-products such as cottage cheese, ice cream, 
and powdered milk. You also know that this 
Class II milk acts as a powerful depressant 
on the price you are paid, since Class II milk 
is generally valued at a dollar or more less 
than Class I milk. 

And if you are an ungraded producer, you 
are affected directly by this Class II milk 
because much of it, not finding its way into 
bottles, is deflected into your market, there- 
by depressing its price. 

Therefore, no matter how efficient a pro- 
ducer you may be, you may not be reaping 
the full fruits of your labors because the 
man who buys your milk may not be a good 
salesman. To some extent your fortunes rise 
and fall with his. Because of the system by 
Which milk is priced in this country, you 
should think of your milk buyer as more than 
a buyer—he is your milk marketing agent. 

Now, speaking very concretely, what are 
some of the sales shortcomings of the av- 
erage milk dealer? 

We think there are four big ones: 

1 He doesn’t believe strongly enough in his 
product. Not so long ago we were in a dairy 
bar owned and operated by a good-sized dairy 
in a southern city. We ordered hot choco- 
lates. When they came they were embellished 
by a cookie on the side and whipped cream 
on top—but they were made with water. 
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SALES OF 6,500 HALF-PINTS every week in factories where no milk 
was sold are now being realized from two vending machines like above, 












WATER! And sold by a firm whose rea- 
son for being was to sell milk! 

This is one example of what we mean by 
not believing in one’s product. To sell some- 
thing, anything, one must be dedicated to 
that something, must believe it is a benefit 
to the human race, must be convinced that 
it is irreplaceable, without substitute or peer, 
That southern milk dealer, by replacing milk 
with water in that miserable hot chocolate, 
was advertising to the world that he did not 
believe in his product. And so, we believe, are 
those dealers who sell oleo side-by-side with 
butter, and those who are marketing “filled” 
milk and “‘filled’’ ice cream along with their 
regular products, 

The man who believes implicitly in the 
product he sells will search constantly for 
new sales avenues for that product, new uses 
for it, and new means of educating the con- 
sumer to use it. And he won't be afraid to 
borrow the capital to put his ideas into force. 

2. He fails to make use of money-making 
sales outlets. In a Southern Indiana town 
not far from our farm is a dairy on a high- 
way with a traffic count of 3,600 per day, 
two blocks from a good-sized school and three 
blocks from a factory employing 440. There’s 
not another restaurant in that end of town. 
What a spot for a dairy bar! But the man- 
agement has no plans for such a project. 

Dairy bars, as we see it, are one of the 
easiest and best courses of market expansion 
open to the milk business today. We have 


never talked to a single (Turn to page 629) 


NOLES DAR) MAN 





“OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENT is our trucks,” says the manager of 
Wayne Dairy, Richmond, Ind, They are always kept clean and shiny. 
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Farm Flash 


AVOID LIGHT 
LAWN SPRINKLING 


Frequently more harm than good is done 
to lawns when they receive daily light 
sprinklings during hot weather. 

An Iowa horticulturist says light sprin- 
klings actually harm the lawn rather than 
keep it green through its summer resting 





period. Light sprinkling usually only damp- 
ens about one-fourth inch of the top soil, 
causing roots to form near the surface. Then 
when the soil dries out during the daytime, 
the sun kills the tender, unprotected roots. 

Also, a light sprinkling promotes the 
growth of the crabgrass, thus doing addi- 
tional harm, 

If you water your lawn, it is recommended 
that the sprinkler be kept in one location un- 
til it is thoroughly soaked, About an inch of 
water should be permitted to fall over the 
area. The amount may be measured by plac- 
ing straight-sided cans under the sprinkler 
spray. 

After a thorough wetting by this method, 
the lawn won't need water for one to two 
week», 


BLUESTONE REDUCES 
SCUM GROWTH 


If you have trouble with green scum gath- 
ering in your water tank or other livestock 
watering places, this can. be avoided by using 
copper sulphate (bluestone). 

Since copper sulphate is injurious to live- 
stock if they get too much of it, be careful to 
use only the proper dosage. A North Da- 
kota livestock specialist says a safe dosage 
is equivalent of 8 pounds of copper sulphate 
to one million gallons of water 1 ounce to 
8,000 gallons or one level teaspoon per 
1,500 gallons of water. 

For a stock tank about 12 feet in diameter 
with three feet of water, a little less than 
2 level teaspoons of copper sulphate should 
be about right for treating the 2,540 gallons 
of water usually held in such a tank. On 
smaller farm tanks that run about six feet 
in diameter, a little less than one teaspoon 
of copper sulphate should be about right. 

To apply the chemical to the water tank 
safely, the crystals should first be dissolved 
in a few gallons of water, using a wood, 
enameled, or stoneware container, Then stir 
the solution slowly into the tank water to 
be treated, 

Most of the scum is found in water tanks 
and reservoirs where sunlight necessary for 
plant growth gets at the water. Where tanks 
are kept covered except for the drinking 
space, scum gets very little opportunity to 


grow, 
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GRAZING WOODLAND 
CAUSES TROUBLE 


Even though it is a common practice to 
graze woodlands, an Illinois forester says you 
may find yourself with double trouble on 
your hands if your woodlands are grazed. 
Livestock do not gain as they should on 
woodland; also, the quantity and quality of 
the timber will drop. 

In 1925, three-fourths of all Illinois wood- 
lands were grazed. Today that percentage 
has dropped to two-thirds and forestry spe- 
cialists say that is still far too many acres. 

In a test at Purdue University a steer giv- 
en six acres of open woodland to pasture 
lost 15 pounds between May and August. 
In comparison, steers on Illinois improved 
grass legume pastures have gained 250 
pounds on one acre. 

About a dozen or so native wild plants 
are poisonous to livestock and you risk los- 
ing some of your animals if you turn them 
into your woodland. Oak leaves, for in- 
stance, are poisonous to animals, Grazing 
oak seedlings not only will poison your ani- 
mals but will destroy replacement trees 
that will some day be valuable as lumber. 


TREATING POSTS 
LOWERS COSTS 


The cost of maintaining fences can be ma- 
terially reduced by the use of chemical wood 
preservatives. Michigan State College for- 
esters have figures to prove it. 

If a post costs 75 cents and it costs 50 
cents in labor to set it and staple the fence 
to it, you have a total cost of $1.25. If this 
post rots off in five years, it has cost you 
25 cents per year of service. 

If, on the other hand, you take the same 
post at 75 cents, add 25 cents worth of chem- 
ical preservative, and then add the 50 cents 
labor cost to set it, your post has cost you 
$1.50. The treated post can be expected to 
last three times as long as an untreated 
post 15 years. 

With 15 years of life, the annual cost of 
the treated post is ten cents a year as com- 
pared with 25 cents a year for the untreated 
post. You also save the labor and trouble 
of resetting the other two untreated posts 
it would take to cover the 15-year span. 

Several chemicals are satisfactory for 
treating fence posts, so before putting in new 
fence it would be well to check into the 
various preservatives offered for sale and 
select one that will do the job. 
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“Why walk up? Let's use the elevator.” 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


‘research notes for the dairyman 


SILO WALLS 
NEED CARE 


If not given proper care, the inside walls 
of your silo will lose their smoothness. 

In order to keep walls smooth and solid, 
they should be treated each year or at two- 














year intervals. An Ohio State engineer rec- 
ommends a half and half mixture of linseed 
oil and turpentine. 

This mixture may be brushed onto walls as 
the silo is filled. Starting at the bottom, 
you can apply the material as silage is fed 
into the silo. This method makes use of a 
scaffold unnecessary. 

Be sure to check the silo walls before fill- 
ing the silo. If the walls are rough and 
badly eaten by silage action, more than a 
protective coating is needed. 

All loose material should be removed be- 
fore resurfacing the walls. After they have 
been thoroughly cleaned and dampened, the 
walls are ready for plastering. Plaster ma- 
terial can be made from: one part hydrated 
or slaked lime putty, 4 parts Portland ce- 
ment, and 10 parts clean plaster sand. 


RENOVATING STEEP 
PASTURES SAFELY 


Experimental work at the University of 
Wisconsin has shown that bluegrass pasture 
on moderately to steeply sloping land can be 
renovated safely with a field cultivator. Soil 
losses from such pastures were actually less 
than from undisturbed bluegrass pasture and 
only 1/100 as much as from pasture after 
plowing. Water losses were also much lower 
from field cultivated than from plowed areas. 
Yield of forage was higher on renovated pas- 
ture after cultivating than after plowing. 

To prepare a good seed bed with the field 
cultivator, they found it was necessary to 
start cultivation during dry, hot weather. 
Starting in August proved the best. It is im- 
portant to set cultivators so that the first 
two tillages are shallow — not more than two 
inches deep. They had best success by mak- 
ing the first cultivation at an angle to the 
contour, then on the same day tilling on the 
contour, The disturbed sod was allowed to 
dry out. Usually that takes a week to ten 
days; then the double cultivation was repeat- 
ed except the machine was set to till five to 
six inches deep. The pasture was allowed to 
lie over winter. One more operation, in the 
spring, on contour resulted in a good seed 
bed for grain and legume-grass mixture. 

Farmers can profit by these results if they 
field cultivate, fertilize, and reseed worn-out 
bluegrass pastures. However, plowing before 
reseeding will expose the soil to erosion and 
give lower yields of forage. 
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FEEDING ON HAY at self-feeders is a portion of the 85-cow milking herd. Though 
cows have access to a small grassy lot, they spend most of their time at the hay rack. 
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FILLING HAULING TANK with liquid manure from 
2.500-gallon storage tank beneath the wooden planks, 


The Cows Take Their Choice 


Pete Nix divides his herd into two groups, rotating them 
from feed lot to pasture. He does not rotate his pasture. 


N HIS 120-acre dairy farm in Lewis 
O County, Washington, P. W. Nix has de- 

veloped an unusual system of herd 
management, roughage feeding, and grazing 
which, for him, has solved many problems. 
Under this system his milking herd of 85 
cows and heifers is divided into two groups, 
and each group is kept half the time on pas- 
ture and half the time in a large lot where 
hay is available in self-feeders. 

Next, this dairyman no longer divides his 
irrigated pastures into small rotational graz- 
ing units, nor does he fence off the irrigated 
pastures from the non-irrigated. Instead, he 
allows the cows to graze where they please. 

Nix adopted this system several years ago. 
Many may consider it highly unorthodox, es- 
pecially his free-style grazing of his pas- 
tures. But for Nix this system has resulted 
in several major gains. The two main ones, 
he says, are a big cut in feeding time and 
labor, and the elimination of bloat among 
cows on rich summer pasture. 

One doesn't have to stay long on this farm 
to find that Pete Nix goes all-out for conser- 
vation farming. All but 10 of his 120 acres 
are in permanent grass cover of various grass- 
legume mixtures. He has about 56 acres in 
pasture—-16 sprinkler-irrigated and 40 non- 
irrigated. The rest of the farm is in hay crop. 

Close to his milking barn and just off the 
barnyard is a four-acre grassy lot. This, too, 
is occasionally irrigated. In this lot Nix 
keeps a large self-feeder for hay. Roofed 
over, it has 18 individual feeding spaces on 
each side. Though cows in the lot feed in- 
termittently on the -grass, they are busy 
most of the time eating hay. 

This lot-feeding is the key to Nix’s no bloat 
system, for cows never go out on pasture un- 
til they have first filled up on hay. 

Of course, the feeding of hay to prevent 
bloat is by no means new, either in principle 
or in practice. But Nix has put it to work 
in an original and much more intensified 
way than most farmers. Here’s how the sys- 
tem works: 

The herd is divided into two equal-sized 
groups; one consisting mostly of the older 
cows, the other of the younger cows and heif- 
ers. Group one, which has been on pasture 
over night, is brought in the next morning 
and milked. These cows are then turned into 
editorial comment, page 630. 
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the lot where they spend the day feeding on 
hay. That evening they are brought to the 
barn for milking, then sent out to pasture for 
the night. 

Group two, which has spent the night in 
the lot, comes in for morning milking, after 
which these cows are turned out to pasture. 
There they graze all day. In the evening 
they come in again for milking, after which 
they are returned to the lot for the night. 

“Under this method all cows have a chance 
to fill up on hay before going out to pasture,” 
Nix explains. “My pastures run about 40 pe 
cent clover, mostly ladino, and about 60 per 
cent mixed grasses, largely alta fescue. But 
no matter how lush the growth or how 
heavy the clover—-even when the mixture ran 
as much as 80 per cent clover as it did sev- 
eral years ago—I have never had cows come 
down with bloat.” 

Nix reports other gains, too. Cows man- 
aged under this system, he finds, maintain 
better flesh and body weight and are in bet- 
ter health during pregnancy; also, they con- 
sume more hay and grain and, consequently, 
keep up better milk production and butterfat 
test. The herd consists of Jerseys, Guern- 
seys, and Holsteins and milk is produced for 
the grade A bottled trade. 

Nix formerly divided his irrigated pastures 
into several rotational grazing plots but has 
discontinued that practice. “The idea is all 
right in principle,”’ he explains, “but it doesn’t 
always work out best either for cows or the 
pastures. I get better results by opening. up 
the fields and letting the cows roam at will, 
choosing their own grazing. My fields are 
very uniformly grazed this way. 

“Besides, cows like to feed awhile on lush, 
irrigated grass and clover, then go over to 
the non-irrigated pasture to graze on the 
shorter, drier grass. There seems to be some- 
thing in that drier, less watery grass they 
need. 

“A steady diet of lush, thick grass is often 
hard on cows. It keeps their bowels loose 
The lighter milkers, as a rule, benefit by it, 
coming up in production. But the heavy 
milkers are the big feeders; they eat big 
quantities of that grass, and I found they’d 
sometimes go off feed. The,"d quit eating 


grain. 
“Now my idea and the one I'm using 
here is a balanced grazing system. I bal- 


ance up the rich, lush, succulent grass with 
the shorter, drier grass, letting the cows do 
their own choosing. Farmers feed their cows 
a balanced grain ration. Why not a balanced 
roughage ration, too? A mixed roughage 
feeding also gives them. variety of diet, which 
they like. 

“T realize this is not in keeping with mod- 
ern recommendations. Probably for many 
farmers the small rotational grazing unit is 
the only thing to do, especially when they 
are forced to graze a small acreage inten- 
sively say three or four cows per acre. 
Doubtless on such farms it’s the most efficient 
system. But I don’t think it’s always best for 
the cows, 

“You see, cows are somewhat like humans 

they don't like to be eating on dessert all 
the time. You can't regiment cows too much. 
You've got to leave them a certain leeway to 
follow habits and ways that are natural for 
them.” 

Nix runs 85 head continuously all spring, 
summer, and fall on about 56 acres of pas- 
ture. In addition, last year he cut 200 tons 
of grass silage and 100 tons of hay from 
these same fields. And this year, with addi- 
tional land in grass production, he'll be able 
to put up 300 tons of silage. He will also put 
another 12 to 15 acres under sprinklers. 

To maintain this grassland farm on a heavy 
feed production basis, Nix makes liberal use 
of both animal manures and commercial fer- 
tilizers. One of the mainstays of his fertility 
program is his 2,500-gal, liquid manure tank 
close by the milking barn. This conserves 
many tons of valuable fertilizer that other- 
wise would go to waste. 

Nix’s herd has several times hit over a 
500-pound butterfat average per cow on DHIA 
test. He is convinced that his new system of 
feeding, pasturing, and herd management has 
been a strong element in making this 
possible. 

In his system of roughage feeding, while 
he uses some alfalfa, he prefers a straight 
grass or mixed grass and clover hay. Cows 
fed lots of good quality silage in winter and 
run on good pasture in summer don’t need a 
high protein hay, Nix believes. As for con- 
centrates, he feeds one pound of grain to 
each 3 pounds of milk produced in winter; 
and one pound of grain to each 9 pounds of 
milk in summer, THE END 
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Drying Ear Corn Requires Special Care 


Harvest your corn early during favorable weather 
and dry down to 20% moisture for safekeeping. 


W LIKE to harvest corn early because 
we can provide safe storage. In this 
way we gain advantage of early field 
operations and finish before the ears drop and 
bad weather sets in. 

Corn has fully matured when the kernel 
moisture content has gone down to about 35 
per cent. Maturity in this sense means the 
stage of ripening when the grain has all the 
dry matter it will ever obtain. From that 
stage of moisture content you wait only for 
evaporation of the great amount of moisture 
to proceed to a point where storage is safe. 
That moisture content in most areas for ear 
corn is 20 per cent in the kernel. The mois- 
ture content is higher in the cob than in the 
kernel during the natural drying in the fall 
and early winter, 

The amount of water which must be evap- 
orated from a bushel of ear corn to reduce 
its kernel moisture content down from 35 
per cent to 20 per cent is about 2™% gallons 
21.7 pounds.) Obviously some of this evap- 
oration can be obtained by a few days’ ex- 
posure of the crop to the wind and sun in 
the field. 

How dry must your corn be to Keep with- 
out crib spoilage? If you have a crib no 
wider than that recommended for your area 
and located so that winds reach it on all 
sides, you can store ear corn with as much 
as 20 per cent moisture using natural ven- 
tilation alone. But this runs you later in the 
fall than you want to wait to begin a 
corn harvest. 

To avoid this delay, mechanical drying— 
forced ventilation of the grain with either 
heated or unheated air—-is a possible means. 


Advantages of drying ... 
Here are some of the advantages of forced 
drying: 


by C. H. Van Ulach 


1. Curing the crop is almost independent 
of weather — especially when heated air is 
used. 

2. You can dry your corn and avoid stor- 
age losses in “wet corn” years. 

3. You can harvest your corn earlier in the 
fall when mechanical pickers will do a better 
job of husking. 

4. You can store your corn in tight build- 
ings where it can be fumigated to control 
insects. This is important in the South. 

5. You can save crib space by drying the 
corn, shelling and storing it elsewhere as 
shelled corn, and then filling the crib again. 

6. You eliminate loss of weight of dry mat- 
ter and losses in feeding value due to insects 
and molds, market discounts for high mois- 
ture and damage, and the problem of utiliz- 
ing moldy corn for livestock feed. 


Disadvantages of drying .. . 


The important disadvantages of forced dry- 
ing of ear corn are: 

1. Extra labor is needed. 

2. The cost of drying — including the in- 
vestment in equipment, the operating cost 
and the extra fire hazard when heat is used 

must be considered. 

3. Market premiums for dry corn may not 
make up for loss in weight if corn to be sold 
is dried below 15% per cent average mois- 
ture content, 


Special handling necessary . . . 


Husks and silks slow down air movement 
through the crib clean husking and good 
unloading practices are very important, Even 
shelled corn should be removed. Its presence 
seriously retards air movement throughout 
the ear corn. (Early harvesting is in your 
favor on this point. Mechanical pickers do a 
cleaner job of husking and leave less corn 


in the field before husks and stalks get 
brittle.) 

Tests at Iowa State College have shown 
that, with the same air pressure and the 
same thickness of corn, nearly three times 
as much air passes through clean ear corn 
as through ear corn with 3.7 per cent shelled 
corn and 1.7 per cent debris uniformly dis- 
tributed throughout the crib. These amounts 
of shelled corn and trash aren’t unusual with 
mechanical picking and unloading. 

You can remove silks and loose husks and 
leaves with a blower on the picker or at the 
crib elevator. Most portable elevators have 
screens for the removal of shelled corn. If 
yours does not or you have a vertical, built- 
in type, you can make a simple separator by 
building a section of the distributing spout- 
ing with a rod bottom. Ears will slide over 
the rods while shelled corn, chaff, and dirt 
will fall through. Use a spreading device in 
the crib or move the elevator spout often so 
that any remaining shelled corn that does 
get through will be spread evenly. 


For earliest harvesting, you must do all 
of these things — husk clean, remove trash 
and shelled corn, and spread evenly from the 
elevator into the crib. These will allow the 
best possible air circulation for safe storage. 
In the following discussion we will assume 
that you have followed these basic principles. 


How to prepare crib... 


You can prepare most farm corn cribs for 
mechanical drying after they've been filled— 
with some exceptions, For example, most of 
the common types of ventilators used in cribs 
interfere with good forced-air distribution. 
They should be blocked or removed before 
filling your crib. 

Air should enter and leave the crib so that 
it travels about the same distance through 
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the corn in all parts of the crib. In a crib 
without ventilators you can do this by cov- 
ering the lower part of one side of the crib 
with a large canvas tarpaulin attached with 
enough slack to let it balloon out from the 
crib wall forming an air duct. 


Build air duct... 


If a tarpaulin isn’t available, you can build 
a duct along the side of the crib with rein- 
forced kraft paper supported on a light 
framework. The size of the duct should be 
at least one square foot for each 1,000 cubic 
feet per minute of air delivered by your fan 

Seal the crib above the duct and ends of 
the crib with canvas or reinforced kraft pa- 
per. This way, air from the duct passes 
through the corn to the top surface or oppo- 
site side of the crib. 

If you have a frame double crib, you can 
prepare it by closing both driveway doors 
and sealing them with reinforced paper. Air 
blown into the crib escapes through the crib 
as indicated by arrows. It’s best to cover 
the end walls as shown. An alternate plan, 
though not as good, is to cover the drive- 
way walls back 6 to 8 feet from the end. 

Distance of air path to surface of the corn 
should be about equal to the crib width at all 
points. However, allow for settling (2 to 3 
feet in high cribs) as the corn dries. 


If you build new ... 

If you must build a new crib and there’s 
a good chance you might be drying by arti- 
ficial means, make the ends tight. If possible, 
build the sidewalls with strong studs and 
fastenings so that cross-bracing isn’t neces- 
sary (cross-braces prevent free settling of 
the corn — forming open channels under -the 
braces). Keep in mind that when mechanical 
drying is used, ventilators should be removed 
or blocked before the crib is filled. 

You can get complete working drawings for 
grain storage buildings from the Midwest 
Plan Service, Dept. of Agricultural Engineer- 
ing, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa, or if you 
live in the Midwest through your county ex- 
tension office. Plans include farm-built grain 
bins, corncribs, and drying and storage units 
for ear corn-and shelled corn. 

USDA research agricultural engineers at 
the Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station 
have been experimenting with corn drying 
with both unheated and heated air for several 
years, The following information and recom- 
mendations are based upon their studies and 
findings. 


Unheated air... 


What is the moisture limit for drying with 
unheated air? Much depends upon weather 
conditions after the crib is filled and the 
drying operation begins. So it isn’t possible 
to set a definite limit on how much moisture 
the corn may hold and still be cribbed safely. 
Corn well above 40 per cent moisture has 


been dried with unheated air, but that is 


too much to rely upon under average condi- 
tions. To play safe, don’t try to dry corn 
with unheated air if the corn has more than 
30 per cent moisture, Then you're safe even 
if harvest is followed by a period of poor 
drying weather. 

As you might expect, weather has a lot 
to do with the rate of drying using unheated 
air. When air temperature is below 40° F. or 
when the air is very damp, drying will be so 
slow that operation of the fan may not be 
profitable, However, if the corn is heating, 
the fan should be run just enough to keep the 
corn cool. 

Blower operation should start as soon as 
the crib or bin is filled. The simplest and 
most effective way to dry corn rapidly is to 
operate the fan continuously day and night. 
Much drying takes place at night if the corn 


has been warmed up by ventilation during 
the day. With good October weather condi- 
tions in the corn belt, corn has been dried 
by unheated air from 30 per cent kernel 
moisture down to 20 per cent in 10 days to 
2 weeks at a power cost of 2 to 3 cents a 
bushel. 

Some saving in power cost can be made 
by running the fan only on warm, clear days 
and only during part of each day, say from 
10 a. m. to 9 or 10 p. m. But the saving 
isn’t great and isn’t likely to pay for the 
automatic control or extra attention neces- 
sary. A short period of operation during the 
warm part of the day when the corn is cold 
may do more harm than good air mois- 
ture may be condensed on the cold corn, 


Size of fan and motor... 

The fan should deliver from 5 to 10 cubic 
feet per minute per bushel of corn. So for a 
1,000-bushel crib, the fan should have a ca- 
pacity of 5,000 to 10,000 cubic feet per min- 
ute against a '-inch pressure resistance, 
This would call for a 3-horsepower motor. 


Drying methods compared .. . 

Drying with unheated air offers a num- 
ber of advantages over the use of heated air: 
(1) There’s a lower investment in equipment 

only fan and motor are required. 2) 
There’s no expense for fuel. (3) There are no 
fire hazards caused by the operation of a 
heater when unheated air is used. 

On the other hand, use of unheated air is 
limited to early fall when temperatures gen- 
erally are above 50° F. and when the air is 
reasonably dry. And since it often takes 3 
to 6 weeks to dry corn down to a safe mois- 
ture content, the equipment has a limited ca- 
pacity per season. One fan and one motor 
rarely can dry more than one crib of corn 
per season. Sometimes you'll find it neces- 
sary to continue fan operation again in the 
spring because of unusually poor drying con- 
ditions such as in the fall of 1951. 

Drying corn with the heated air is a much 
faster operation usually taking only 2 to 4 
days. The grain can then be shelled if dried 
down to 13 per cent moisture and stored 
without further attention. The drying unit 
can handle several cribs of corn in one sea- 
son. And with heated air, drying can be car- 
ried on regardless of weather and crop 
conditions. 


Heated air... 

Drying corn in the crib with heated air can 
be done most economically with portable 
equipment consisting of a power-driven 
fan and an oil or gas burner to heat the air. 
This equipment assembled into a unit mount- 
ed on a_rubber-tired trailer is easily trans- 
ported from crib to crib. If the unit is op- 
erated or rented by a number of farmers, it 
can be operated continuously through the 
winter, thus reducing overhead costs. 

The fan should deliver an air flow of 5 to 
15 cubic feet per minute per bushel of corn 
against a '-inch pressure resistance, During 
cold weather your heater should have the 
capacity to heat the drying air to about 70 
F. above atmospheric temperature. When 
the weather isn’t cold, the air might be 
heated only 20° to 30° above atmospheric 
temperature. 

Drying is faster (but not often more eco- 
nomical) at high temperatures and high rates 
of air flow. Avoid heating the drying air 
above 140° F. The fire hazard increases 
above this temperature, and the corn is dam- 
aged for certain milling purposes. Seed corn 
should never be heated above 110° F. 

An article on the cost of drying corn will 
be published in the August 25 issue of 
Hoard’s Dairyman. This will be the last 
article in the series on drying hay, small 
grains, and corn, THE END 
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ROUND CRIBS with pe wiadaed and open walls. 
Main duct in center is vertical and slatted. The 
unheated air dryer will be moved to the open wall 
crib when corn covers top of vertical ventilator, 





DOUBLE CORNCRIB adapted ~~ artificial dry- 
ing with unheated air by placing fan and duct 


in the driveway. Air goes out through the open 
cvibbing sides, Ends of crib are tightly sealed. 
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Logs Butter Their Milk Checks 


Selling timber on grade-and-scale basis saved Otsego 
Forest Products Co-op member $351; another, $1,300. 





r Clilman 


—Photos by Pleat 


4. LEITH VIOLETTE, co-op manager, 
estimates board feet in hard maple log. 


along beautifully and then comes an un- 
foreseen disaster. That's the way it was 
of New 


| along beaut ona farm can be running 


with Floyd Armstrong 
York, 

He had converted to an all-grass program 
and found that even with his hired man gone, 
he could manage all right. With a fine herd 
and fine grasslands to feed them, he was able 
to handle the 30 cows by himself. He could 
even Tind time to cut a few logs out of the 
wood lot every winter and haul them to the 
Otsego Forest Products Cooperative sawmill 
at Cooperstown, 

But then came the November, 1950, hurri- 
cane, The big wind cut a vicious swath 
through Armstrong's stand of hard maples 
and left an uprooted, tangled mess he couldn't 
even begin to clean up. But if not bucked and 
sawed in time, the logs would become a loss. 

Armstrong sent an SOS to the co-op and it 
responded. Its crews cleaned 80,000 feet of 
maple out of the mess and Armstrong 
emerged $2,300 to the good, plus $850 as his 
share of the co-op’s earnings. 


Dairyman 


In gratitude, he wrote Marshall E. Green, 
the co-op’s office manager: “I got more than 
I dared expect ... and am also pleased you 
took considerable care to skid them without 
cutting up my meadows.” 


The 17-year-old organization, described by 








the Forest Service as “the most comprehen- 
sive forest cooperative yet established,” is 
the largest and the first to have its own 
processing plant equipped with band mill, dry 
kilns, and other equipment of a modern, pro- 
gressive sawmill. Its manager, J. Leith 
Violette, formerly with the Forest Service, 
proudly points to over half of the mill's in- 
ventory being “on wheels,” with modern kiln 
cars that reduce handling time in the move- 
ment of lumber around the yards. 

It reaches as far as 65 miles for timber 
growing in a rolling countryside of dairy 
farms where the Susquehanna River has its 
headwaters. There are over 1,100 members in 
10 counties. Among members are two villages 
and a 6,000-acre corporation, but the average 
member is a dairyman with an ordinary wood 
lot, large or small. About 28 per cent of their 
acreage is in typical wood lots containing 
maple, hemlock, and various less valuable 
species of trees. 

Talk to the ordinary dairyman with a wood 
lot and he'll echo the same complaint—the 
wide gap between what is paid for stumpage 
and what he has to pay for sawed lumber. 
Part of that is due to the normal profit 
taken by logger and sawmill. The co-op, run 
by a nine-farmer board of directors, naturally 
aims at top returns for its members. Part 
of the gap is often due, too, to inefficient 
methods. By contrast, the co-op is proud of 
“getting the most out of a log.” 

Another way it closes the gap is by selling 
lumber to members at wholesale—up to a 
third less in price. Last year, it sawed 2,498,- 
600 feet, with 339,230 feet being returned to 
members needing anything from a few patch- 
ing boards to enough for a new barn. Usually, 
the member will sell his hardwood logs and 
take back softwood lumber which is cheaper 
and easier to work. 

For instance, Roy Mauger needed a new 
silo. Like many these busy days, he didn’t 
have time to deliver logs to the mill himself 
and had co-op crews do the job. They took 
out 30,000 feet, which not only paid the 
$517.50 bill for silo material but left Mr. 
Mauger $691.48. 

Or, take Chester Collins who did do all of 
his own logging and, therefore, needed fewer 
hardwood logs to pay for $847 worth of soft- 
wood lumber that he needed for a barn. Even 





MODERN MILL of Otsego Forest Products Cooperative where logs from over 1,100 members 


are processed. It 


is largest co-op of its kind and has shipped lumber as far away as California. 





though he figured closely to come out even, 
he ended netting $64 on the deal. 

A member's biggest advantage, when he 
sells logs, is that he isn’t dealing with a port- 
able mill which may be inefficient. The co-op 
has experts who grade, saw, and inspect ma- 
terial. This results in top prices paid for logs 
and premium prices for finished products. 

Just two examples will show the value of 
selling timber on a grade-and-scale basis in- 
stead of by stumpage. They also show how 
the co-op has grown through its policy of fair 
play. 

In one case it arranged for the contract 
purchase of some timber from a dairyman 
who hadn’t yet been sold on becoming a mem- 
ber. Nor could he be induced to sell his tim- 
ber on a graded basis. He preferred the old 
lump-sum for stumpage rather than $9 per 
thousand. So a non-member contract was 
drawn up on those terms. 

But when the 48,341 feet of logs reached 
the mill, the co-op told the farmer it was 
willing to tear up the stumpage agreement if 
he’d become a member and sign the regular 
grade-and-scale membership contract. He ac- 
cepted eagerly. Here is why. His return for 
stumpage would have been $435.07. But, on 
the grade-and-scale contract, at $16.29 per 
thousand, it totaled $786.36. 

The second example involved a dairyman 
who contracted for a $2,700 lump sum to sell 
the co-op all timber over a minimum diameter 
in his wood lot. He, too, didn’t want to sell 
at a price that would be set after grading 
and scaling at the mill. But, after his logs 
began reaching the mill, he was given the 
chance to change his mind and took it. In- 
stead of $2,700 he made over $4,000. 

To become a member a farmer must own 
at least $5 worth of common stock, sell all 
his saw timber to the co-op, and follow its 
good forestry practices. 

The co-op retains a keen interest in con- 
serving natural resources. For instance, where 
its own crews do the logging, they cut noth- 
ing under 14-inch diameter at breast height. 

The idea is to harvest money-making trees, 
and let the rest grow; a policy of balancing 
annual cut with annual growth to give a sus- 
tained yield, plus cash payments from the 
wood lot every year. THE END 
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FRESHLY SAWED PINE is stacked on mill 
kiln car. Every sawed piece is carefully inspected 
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Stop Losses In 


Adjust picker and combine properly, 
travel slower, harvest earlier, 

you can help prevent a $5,000 

loss on your own farm. 


losses in harvesting corn, soybeans, and 

small grain but few realize that such 
losses run into many hundreds of dollars dur- 
ing the harvesting season. The amount of 
«these losses can be figured by simple arith- 
metic since agricultural engineers at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois have determined the aver- 
age loss in the harvest of corn and soybeans. 
Some of the losses are astonishingly high but 
can be kept down by proper operation of har- 
vesting machines along with good judgment 
on the part of the farmer at time of harvest. 

Strange as it may seem, the mechanical 
corn picker and the old hand method of husk- 
ing corn waste or leave in the field about 
the same amounts. It has been determined 
by Prof. H. P. Bateman and associates that 
the mechanical corn picker wastes on the 
average 10° of the corn harvested. 

In a 40-acre field where the yield was 80 
bushels, the loss would amount to 8 bushels 
an acre or 320 bushels for the field. At the 
$1.50 price for corn, the annual loss would 
be $12.00 an acre or $480 for the field. Al- 
low this to continue for 10 or 12 years and 
the accumulated loss will be over $5,000, a 
very sizable sum of farm cash. 


JF tas are fully aware that there are 


Cut down losses... 


The question naturally arises how can 
these losses be cut down or eliminated alto- 
gether, Research men in various agricultural 
colleges have been working on this problem 
and are able to offer some sound recommen- 
dations toward its solution. In harvesting 
corn there are a number of ways losses may 
be cut down in the operation and adjustment 
of the machine and the time in the season 
the corn is harvested. Field loss is made up 
of missed ears, shelled grain, and detached 
ears or fallen stalks which may be out of 
reach of the picker snouts. 

In the operation of the picker it does not 
pay to get in a hurry, according to H. P. 
Bateman and associates. When the tractor 
is shifted from first gear to second gear, this 
simple operation is likely to increase the loss 
by $4.00 an acre. When the tractor and pick- 
er were run in first gear at a speed of 2.6 
miles, the corn loss was 7.5%; when the 
speed was increased to 4.6 miles, the corn loss 
was 15%. In this test speeding up was defi- 
nitely a disadvantage. In the operation of the 
machine, care should be taken to keep the 
snouts close to the ground and see that they 
follow the row as closely as possible. 

It is important to have proper adjustment 
of the machine, especially the snapping rolls. 
The engineers have demonstrated that one- 
eighth-inch clearance of the snapping rolls 
gave the smallest loss in the operation of the 
corn picker. As this clearance was widened 
from one-eighth inch up to eleven-sixteenths, 
the loss increased proportionately. It was es- 
timated that each one-eighth inch adjustment 
cost about $2.00 an acre in grain loss up to 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch clearance in the 
snapping rolls. 

The time to Yet in a hurry harvesting the 
corn crop is early in the fall as soon as it is 
mature. A good plan to follow is to begin 
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COMBINES, 


properly adjusted, will put 
grain in the bin and not out on the bare ground. 


your 


picking as soon as the grain moisture is down 
to 21% which is a safe storage moisture 
content. Some early and late harvesting loss- 
es were determined over several seasons in 
Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and Nebraska. 

The average of these show that October 26 
gave the lowest loss which averaged 5%. On 
a 40-acre field such a loss would total $240. 
The loss about three weeks later, November 
20, was 8.4° or $303 for a 40-acre field. In 
the next 2'4 weeks up to December 7 the 
loss mounted to 11.8°7 or $567 for a 40-acre 
field. 

The losses were more severe late in the 
season because the stalks and ear shanks 
had become dry and brittle and the ears were 
easily shaken loose and lodged on the ground 
out of reach of the picker. 

Professor G. E. Pickard of the University 
of Illinois Agriculture Engineering Depart- 
ment, says that livestock is not the answer 
to saving this crop loss. It is true livestock 
will get some of the ear corn although much 
of this will be wasted by the stock. There 
is left the shelled corn which is a total loss, 
The man who puts his corn in the silo gets 
away from practically all this loss. Also he 
makes good use of the stalks and returns 
them to the land in manure which is a more 
desirable form of organic material. 


$360 lost... 

Soybean harvesting losses on the _per- 
centage basis are about the same as corn, 
10%. The loss under average farm conditions 
has been found to range from 5% up to 15%. 
There have been some demonstrations when 
the beans were in good condition and the 
combine nicely adjusted where the loss was 
slightly below 5%. A 10° loss on a 40-acre 
field with a 30-bushel yield would amount 
to three-bushel loss an acre. At $3.00 per 
bushel for beans this would amount to $9.00 
an acre or $360 for a 40-acre field. 

Soybean varieties have some peculiarities 
which may add to harvesting losses. Some 
varieties have pods so low on the stem that 
a combine will not catch all of them. Engi- 
neers say that low pods are responsible for 
about half the loss in soybean harvest; the 
other part of the loss is due to shattering 
of the beans, improper adjustment of the 
combine, and field condition of the beans. 

Scientists who are working on the devel- 
opment of soybean varieties are also working 
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Field 


by H. J. Snider 


to prevent harvesting losses. Dr. J. L. Cart- 
ter of the U, S. Regional Soybean Labora- 
tory says: “We are striving for the highest 
harvestable yield in our soybean variety 
development.” 

Dr. Cartter suggests that thick planting 
in the row keeps pods from developing low 
on the stems. Thick planting causes some 
lodging of soybeans, This is not serious since 
it has been determined that harvesting losses 
in lodged soybeans are only about 1° higher 
than those which stand erect. 

Low moisture in soybeans in the field is 
likely to cause harvesting losses because dry 
beans crack easily. In a dry season when 
moisture in soybeans at harvest time gets 
below 15°, there is a large amount of crack- 
ing as the beans go through the combine. 
Cracking is difficult to prevent and causes 
a loss in acre yield and gives a low percent- 
age germination if beans are used for seed. 
Adjust combine properly .. . 

Losses in harvesting small grain are usu- 
ally lower than that of corn and soybeans. 
Small grain losses, especially wheat, may be 
rather large under certain conditions of the 
grain in the field and the manner of machine 
operation. G. W. McCuen and E. A. Silver of 
the Ohio Experiment Station found that 
wheat losses in the field averaged from a 
half bushel: up to slightly less than two 
bushels an acre. At present wheat prices 
this would amount to $1.00 to $4.00 an acre. 

These experimental runs showed large pos- 
sibilities in cutting down field losses in har- 
vesting wheat. With a combine improperly 
adjusted in weedy and lodged grain, the field 
loss ran as high as six bushels an acre. In 
the same field with the combine properly 
adjusted to the condition of the grain, the 
loss Was cut to 1!, bushels an acre. In wet 
seasons when the grain is lodged, tangled, 
and weedy, the field losses may frequently 
be extremely high. In dry years with the 
grain standing erect and with very little 
green material at harvest time, the losses 
may be down around a half bushel an acre. 


Stop loss at cutter bor... 


In the adjustment of the combine these 
research engineers found that losses due to 
cylinder operation were the lowest. When 
the cylinder is once adjusted to the type of 
grain being harvested it requires little fur- 
ther attention. 

The loss at the cutter bar was usually the 
highest in the operation of the combine. This 
was due to improper adjustment—too high 
or too low,—accumulation of trash and fine 
material, overloading, and improper adjust- 
ment of the reel. 

The straw rack was the next highest source 
of loss of grain. Losses here were caused by 
overloading, too much fine material which 
prevented the grain from falling through, and 
green material especially weeds which tend to 
carry the grain out with the straw. 

Most farmers are trained and experienced 
in handling complicated machines. There 
should be little difficulty in properly adjust- 
ing and efficiently operating farm harvesting 
machinery, THE END 
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the control of night-flying insects 
that plague form and garden. Hun- 
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ner also makes electric fly traps and 
fly screens for use in barns, food proc- 
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Finest Silage 
Lowest Cost 
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METAL 
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highest pressures of 
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Why Have A Will? 


A will may not save probate costs and time, but 
there are many good reasons why you should have 
one. Read this and we believe that you will agree. 


GREAT many people think 
A that a will greatly reduces 
the time and expense of 
probating the estate. This is 
wrong. Some years ago we made 
a study of probate records in our 
home county. We found practi- 
cally no difference between cost 
and time factors comparing es- 
tates where there were wills with 
those in which there were none. 
This is understandable. Credit- 
ors and heirs are entitled to just 
as much notice and time for mak- 
ing their claims in one case as the 
other. : 
Will or no will, an estate man- 
eger must be appointed, assets 
must be inventoried and appraised, 
inheritance taxes calculated and 
paid, assets liquidated to pay 
claims, etc. As a matter of fact, 
if the will is poorly drawn, a will 
construction proceeding may delay 
the probate so that it will actually 
take longer than if there had been 
no will. 

If a will saves no time or costs, 
why have one? The principal rea- 
son, of course, is to change the 
way one’s property will be distrib- 
uted if he lets the law of inherit- 
ance do the job for him. These 
inheritance rules vary from state 
to state but a few generalizations 
can safely be made in terms of a 
simple family situation. 

Emil Braun dies without a will 
leaving Elsa, his wife, and Frank, 
Albert, and Sarah, his children. 
The widow will probably receive 
allowances of special personal ar- 
ticles and perhaps support money; 
she may also get the use of the 
home (“homestead rights”) and 
she will receive other rights in her 
husband's real estate and personal 


property — a 1/3 share is quite 
usual. The rest of the property 
goes to the children in equal 


shares, quite regardless of whether 
this is fair in the particular fam- 
ily situation or not. 

Suppose that Emil’'s children are 
all under 21. A guardian will have 
to be appointed to take charge of 


the shares they inherited. Prob- 
ably the court will appoint Elsa, 
their mother. But she will have 


to put up a surety bond guaran- 
teeing that she will not make off 
with any of the children’s prop- 
erty, She will also have to file 
periodic reports, usually annually, 





The author ts professor of law and 
farm taw at the University of Wisconsin 
and author of “Law and the Farmer,” 
a national farm law book. This book is 
available to readers through the Hoard's 
Dairyman Book Department, Fort Atkin- 
son. Wisconsin. Enclose $1.% for each 
copy. 

Crate laws differ. This article was 
written to give general Information, not 
specific legal advice. For the latter, the 
reader should consult his local attorney. 


by J. H. Beuscher 


and final reports in turn when each 
child becomes of age. This special 
fuss and bother would have been 
avoided if Emil had willed all the 
property outright to Elsa or had 
given it to her “in trust” for her- 
self and the children. 


Or suppose that the daughter, 
Sarah, is physically handicapped. 
A will giving her a special share 
would be in order. Or, if one of 
the boys is being given a college 
education while the other is stay- 
ing home helping dad on the farm, 
a will could reflect this by reduc- 
ing the share of one and increas- 
ing the share of the other. Obvi- 
ously there may be many other 
family reasons why equal sharing 
by children may not be equitable. 
Where such reasons exist, a_ will 
can be used to deal fairly with all. 

Incidentally, please notice 
that the common assumption that 
each child must be given some- 
thing by will, even though it is on- 
ly a dollar or so, is wrong. The 
maker of the will can cut off all 
or any of his children completely, 
or reduce their shares as he wants. 
The reason it is usual to mention 
all of the children in a will is to 





Sittin’ and wishin’ 
Won't improve our fate; 
The Lord provides the fishes 
But we gotta dig the bait. 











make it clear beyond doubt that 
the family should certainly out- 
weigh tax considerations 

On the other hand, a husband, 
in most states, cannot cut off his 
wife by his will. If she is dissatis- 
fied with the will she can elect 
against it and insist upon the 
rights guaranteed her by the law 
of the particular state. (A similar 
right of election by the husband 
against his wife's will exists, but 
in substantially fewer states.) 

Where substantial property val- 
ues are involved, rearranging the 
law of inheritance by a will may 
save some death taxes. This re- 
quires expert help and it is a mis- 
take to make tax savings the pri- 
mary goal. Fair treatment within 
the family certainly outweigh tax 
considerations. 

But suppose that the property 
owner is completely satisfied with 
the way the law will distribute 
his property for him, is there any 
reason why he should make a 
will? Yes, there are several. First 
of all, he may want to pick his 
own estate manager (executor). 
He may feel that he is better qual- 
ified to choose the man who is to 
handle his property when it is in 
probate court than the judge. 


Then, too, it is possible in the will 
to direct that the estate manager 
need not post a bond. This may 
net a small saving in surety com- 
pany premiums, but only if the 
probate judge agrees that no bond 
need be posted. 

Another reason why it may be 
well to have a will is the possibility 
of including a so-called death in a 
common accident clause. This is 
especially important between hus- 
band and wife in this age of dis- 
astrous auto accidents. Suppose 
there is a terrible accident in 
which the husband is killed in- 
stantly; his wife survives the acci- 
dent for an hour. There is no will. 
During that hour the wife inherit- 
ed a substantial part of her hus- 
band’s property. On her death 
this property went to her rela- 
tives, not his. In some family sit- 
uations this might not be fair. 

This could easily have been 
avoided by a will describing what 
should happen to the property if 
both should die as a result of the 
same accident or disaster. Quite 
apart from death from a common 
accident it is often wise to direct 
in a will that if a particular bene- 
ficiary does not outlive the maker 
of the will by longer than say the 
time needed to close the estate, 
his share shall not go to his heirs 
but shall be disposed of in some 
other way. 

Sometimes a man owns all his 
property jointly with his wife, and 
the law says that on the death of 
one the survivor takes all. Is there 
any reason for a will here? Yes, 
they might want to make so-called 
mutual wills so that each will know 
that the property will be satisfac- 
torily disposed of when both have 
died. 

Often I have heard people say, 
“What's the use of making a will, 
it can easily be broken and upset 
after I'm gone.” No practicing at- 
torney who has ever tried a will 
contest will agree. The law has 
erected high protective barriers 
around a person's will, A New 
York study shows that only 4 to 6 
wills per 1,000 are rejected. It must 
be shown that (1) the will is a 
forgery; (2) the proper formalities 
were not followed in making out 
the will; (3) undue influence or 
force was used; or (4) the maker 
of the will was too young to make 
a will or was of unsound mind. 
The last is especially difficult to 
prove. 

If this quick summary convinces 
you that there are reasons why 
you ought to make a will, don’t 
put it off. And don’t try to do it 
yourself. Except for complicated 
wills the fee charged by your at- 
torney will be small. 
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How Well Is Your Milk Sold? 


(Continued from page 621) 


dairy bar owner who did not tell 
us: “My dairy bar is the most con- 
sistent money-maker in my _ busi- 
ness." We visited one milk plant, 
Spriggs Dairy of Bloomington, In- 
diana, where we thought a poor lo- 
cation inevitably must cause the 
dairy bar to lose money. It was 
literally on the wrong side of the 
tracks, far from buslines and busi- 
ness. But that little dairy bar 
needed five waitresses to take care 
of the trade, and customers stood 
in line for a place at the counter. 

It is true that dairy bars sell 
more class II milk in ice cream 
than class I milk in bottled. But 
ice cream is far more profitable to 
the milk dealer (and _ therefore, 
more profitable to the producer in 
the long run) as a use for surplus 
milk than is the shipment of that 
extra milk to a cheese or powdered 
milk plant at a loss. Another point 
must be considered — dairy bars 
use up surplus at a time when sur- 
plus is really a problem, in the 
summer 

Another milk outlet which comes 
close to guaranteeing greater sales 
is one which takes advantage of an 
almost untouched field — milk 
vending machines. And yet only 
one of all the dairies we have vis- 
ited has tried those machines! The 
manager of that dairy, Concord 
Dairy, Inc., in Concord, N. H., told 
us his firm's two vending machines 
were selling 6,500 half-pints every 
week in factories where only soft 
drinks had been sold before. 

One expert, Hugh L. Cook of the 
University of Wisconsin, estimates 
that vending machines could in- 
crease fluid milk sales by at least 
510 million pounds annually. Where 
they have been installed in fac- 
tories, schools, public buildings, 
stores and offices, they have out- 
sold soft drinks by as much as 
20 to 1 

Are these vending machines ex- 
pensive? No, a medium-priced 
vender sells for only $385, a 
mighty small investment for a po- 
tential return so large. 

3. He doesn’t know 
about advertising. One fellow we 
particularly remember was a 
southern milk bottler who told us 
he spent $1,200 a year on calen- 
dars.. That was his sole advertis- 
ing effort. 

Another man was proud of the 
fact that he never spent a dime on 
advertising. “A good product sells 
itself,” he said firmly 

We were sorry for the calendar 
buyer because he had tried. He 
had taken a step, however misdi- 
rected it might be, in a difficult 
field where dog eats dog. Calen- 
dars, unless very cannily bought 
for a certain market and cautious- 
ly distributed, are about the most 
hopeless kind of advertising there 
s.» We figured that $1,100 of that 
man’s advertising investment was 
going into the wastebaskets im- 
mediately. 

But we wasted no sympathy on 
the non-advertiser There may 
have been a day when good prod- 
ucts sold themselves — though we 
doubt it — but that day has gone. 

Certainly, irretrievably and final- 
ly, it has gone for milk. Nowa- 
days such things as grade A regu- 
lations and other sanitary laws 
have convinced the consumer that 
milk is milk, no matter what its 
brand. As a matter of fact, the 
consumer's idea is pretty accurate 
and it’s high time for milk dealers 
to be honest with themselves and 


enough 


admit it. All this increases rather 
than lessens the need for adver- 
tising, because now every milk 
dealer must work tooth-and-toe- 
nail to differentiate his product 

And it can be done. Look at the 
largest-selling soaps which any 
college chemistry student can tell 
you are pretty much alike. But 
ask the housewife — she'll inevit- 
ably have a favorite that’s better 
than all the others, one she swears 
by! 

We figure the milk industry had 
better call in the experts — adver- 
tising men who can stretch an ad 
dollar to cover a lot of sales. Or; 
if that’s out of the question for 
small-town plants, at least those 
milk bottlers had better stop buy- 
ing pigs-in-pokes and start study- 
ing the worth of all the advertis- 
ing media around them — radio, 
newspapers, big outdoor signs, 
television, contests, and so on. 

Why, we'll bet there’s not one 
milk dealer in 10 who can tell us 
the circulation of the hometown 
newspaper in which he buys adver- 
tising space every week! 

4. He’s pretty weak in his pub- 
lic relations. Once we visited a 
milk bottling plant which operat- 
ed a dairy store with windows so 
dirty they could not be seen 
through. 

Once we visited a plant with a 
dairy bar so thinly partitioned 
from the mechanical end of the 
plant that the noise was too great 
for conversation 

And not once, but several times, 
we have visited plants surrounded 
by unpaved lots full of mudholes. 

In contrast, the two most pros- 
perous plants we have ever toured 
were also the most beautiful. They 
were clean inside and out; they 
were bordered by paved and land- 
scaped lots. And ‘they had a stand- 
ing invitation: “Visitors Welcome.” 
Perhaps the milk sold by those 
two plants was no better than that 
of their competitors. But to the 
consumer it looked as though it 
must be better. That's what counted. 

We've seen some other public 
relations fumbles, too, most of 
which would cost very little to 
correct For instance, there’s a 
milk delivery truck which goes 
past our house every day from the 
plant where our milk is sold. The 
driver is pleasant enough, but he 
has a handicap. His truck is 
painted a dull black with white 
letters which have worn off almost 
entirely 

Another instance, there’s a milk 
dealer we know who speaks only 
to those whom he considers on his 
social level, which is at a rarefied 
altitude indeed. 

And we know another one, a 
New Englander who has a big 
farm on which he raises corn and 
beef cattle. He says he can't make 
much money with dairy cows 

We think that gentleman is 
wrong. The dairy cow will always 
be a money-maker, but she can't 
do her best unless her milk is sold 
right. And, we might add, we 
hardly think that gentleman is the 
man for the job. 


Johnny, aged six, was promoted 
from the beginners’ class at Sun- 
day School. He was happy, but 
puzzled. 

“Mommy, he said, “I don’t un- 
derstand why my teacher wasn't 
promoted, too, She knows as much 
as I do.” 


The Swing Is To Bulk Milk Cooling 
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BOUQUET TO NATIONAL 
CREAMERIES 


7 EW actions have given us as much pleasure 

to report as the butter grading decision 
of the National Creameries Association, At 
its 20th annual June conference, the Associa- 
tion went on record favoring compulsory con- 
sumer grading of butter as the only feasible 
method of eliminating the low-grade product 
which is harming consumption. 

As reported in these columns many times, 
our national sales promotion efforts are sabo- 
taged to a degree by the production and sale 
of low-quality, off-flavor dairy products. 
This has been particularly true with butter. 
Without grading and proper labeling, the 
consumer, unless familiar with specific 
brands, is unable to select a quality product 
as compared to an inferior product. The re- 
sult, of course, is a lack of a dollars and 
cents incentive to produce the higher quality 
product, 

It is to be hoped that the grading and 
labeling of butter will widen the gap between 
the price of high-quality and low-quality 
‘ products, If so, we will witness the begin- 
ning of the end of a ball and chain that has 
shackled the dairy farmer in his quest for 
greater markets and more profits. 


“COWS TAKE THEIR CHOICE” 


HE feature, on page 623, is one of the 

most thought-provoking pasture and cat- 
tle management articles we have published. 
\Ve present it not because we endorse all of 

te Nix's practices, but because he brings 
ut some fundamental issues in grazing man- 
igemenit, 

From our point of view, the Nix system 
does have these advantages: 

It serves to prevent bloat. 

It provides a variety of roughage feeds 
which perhaps serves to stimulate cows’ ap- 
petites. 

On the other side of the ledger, we would 
raise these questions: 

Does Nix actually use his pasture to best 
advantage? We grant that he gets a great 
deal of feed from the acreage that he grazes. 
With his irrigating and fertilizing, however, 
and the amount of hay he feeds, we believe 
he could get more feed from a rationed graz- 
ing plan, 

We would question whether or not weeds 
can be properly controlled in most dairy 
farming areas with this type of grazing. 

Another question can be raised. Why cut, 
dry, haul, and feed so much hay? We would 
prefer to let the cows do it. 

Bloat is still a great unsolved problem, but 
we seriously doubt that Nix is justified in 
going to the extremes that he does to pre- 
vent bloat. Since he is grazing a large pas- 
ture and 60 per cent of that pasture is made 
up of alta fescue, bloat should not be a prob- 
lem. The pictures we have seen of his pas- 
tures do not indicate that there is uniform 
grazing, as he claims. At least, it is not any- 
where near the degree of uniformity of graz- 
ing that we find under the rationed plan. 
Since there is considerable stiff, fibrous for- 
age available on his large pasture, we ques- 
tion the need or desirability of 12-hour dry 
lot hay feeding as a bloat control measure. 

We would emphasize, however, that we be- 


lieve in a permanent vestibule pasture, with 
hay racks, even under the rationed or strip 
grazing program. We don’t believe that it is 
necessary to go beyond this safeguard of 
providing enough fiber to stimulate normal 
rumen activity and release of rumen gases. 


IS DAIRYING A HABIT OR A 
BUSINESS? 


THAT is a pretty blunt question to put to a 

man. The answer, however, may serve to 
be a reliable indication of a dairy farmer's 
future livelihood. 

Any unbiased review of the national dairy 
picture will show that on the overwhelming 
majority of farms dairying is a habit. It 
can’t be a business. One-half of our 24 mil- 
lion dairy eows produces less than 5,200 Ibs. 
milk and 210 lbs, fat. Proof of the habit is 
conclusive. 

The years ahead of us will provide rough 
sledding for the habit dairyman. We may 
have passed through what will be termed the 
mass production era of agriculture. Before 
us are decades of a new era wherein low cost 
production and efficient marketing will deter- 
mine, as never before, the kind of a life we 
will enjoy on dairy farms. 

Some will say that we are already in this 
new phase of agricultural development. Thou- 
sands of dairy farmers are, but millions are 
not. Based on the average, the industry 
doesn’t have more than its big toe wet. 

Our entering the new, low cost, and ef- 
ficiency period has been delayed at least 13 
years by the extraordinary needs of a war- 
torn country and world. No semblance of 
normal economic conditions has_ existed. 
Tooled to mass production, regardless of 
cost, dairying has been led to its present 
condition largely unprepared for its future. 

If every dairy farmer, however, will hon- 
estly ask himself whether dairying is a habit 
or a business with him, he can quite ac- 
curately forecast his personal future. 


WHAT YOUNG WOMEN EAT 


E NORMALLY think of young women, 
between the ages of 20 and 35, as in the 
“young mother” group. Their opinions on 
food and their personal eating habits are 
very important to us in this dairy business. 

In a report just issued by the Cereal In- 
stitute, the well-known poll taker, Elmo 
Roper, reports that of 3,489 young women 
interviewed less than half used the recom- 
mended amounts of dairy products. 

The probable significance of this poll is 
supported by the fact that 83 per cent of the 
young women interviewed had a high school 
or college education. Certainly, they should 
be well informed on some of the simple rules 
of human nutrition. Incidentally, they con- 
sidered themselves to be well informed, too. 
Yet, if we judge these women according to 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s recom- 
mendations of foods in the “Basic 7” food 
groups, hardly any young women pursue a 
well-balanced diet. Only 3 per cent reported 
that they had had foods the required number 
of times during the 24 hours. 

It would appear that there is plenty of 
room for expanding the sale of dairy prod- 
ucts through consumer education. 
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DOUBLE STANDARD ON TARIFFS 


THERE is a growing feeling in America 

that free trade with foreign countries is 
essential to the prosperity of America as well 
as other nations. It is argued: “Why shouldn’t 
dairy products come into this market free? 
Why shouldn't beef come in here without any 
restrictions? Why shouldn’t hundreds of 
other raw materials produced on farms come 
in here free in competition with American 
farm workers?” Can we expect the American 
farmer to bear the brunt of providing the 
exchange dollar for all our friends in Europe? 
Most of the foreign countries that want a 
free American market have high tariff and 
import controls of their own. 

Here are a few of the things that we, as 
farmers, might fuss about. If we are to have 
free interchange of agricultural products, 
then the same must apply to others. For ex- 
ample, watches produced in Europe pay a 
tariff, the lowest scale of which is $10.75 for 
each watch that comes into this country. Why 
should we pay a tariff of 32 per cent on cot- 
ton cloth and none on raw cotton? Why is 
it that raw wool comes into this country vir- 
tually duty free and yet woolen fabrics pay a 
duty of 3744 cents per pound plus 25 per 
cent of their import value? Carpet wool 
comes into this country duty free, and yet 
wool carpets pay a tariff of 30 per cent. 

Why are the advocates of free trade mak- 
ing such a fuss over manufactured briar 
pipes coming into this country? Why not let 
us smoke duty-free pipes filled with American 
produced tobacco? Why do we have an im- 
port duty of 70 per cent of the value of the 
toys, Christmas decorations, and dolls that 
come from other countries? Why do we im- 
pose a tariff on British shoes amounting to 
35 per cent of their selling price? 

Hundreds of other similar examples could 
be enumerated, but why do these things hap- 
pen? They happen simply because America 
has a double standard in its views and poli- 
cies with respect to protective tariffs; one of 
free trade where it affects agricultural raw 
materials, and one of highly protective tar- 
iffs where it affects industry and labor. 

It is high time we put an end to such 
grossly unjust trading policies as would force 
such an industry as American agriculture to 
the bottom of the nation’s economic scale and 
then to engage in a relief or subsidization 
program to offset those unjust and unfair 
trade policies. 

American farmers are asking for equality 
and an opportunity to help themselves, but 
this cannot be accomplished unless the na- 
tional policies and standards of consideration 
afford them an equal opportunity. American 
farmers would be willing to fight their battle 
on a basis of world competition if the factors 
that govern the rest of the American economy 
and American standards of living were on 
the same free basis. 

If we are to have an entirely free trade 
economy, it must be applied equally to in- 
dustry, labor, and agriculture. 

-—Statement by the late John Brandt 
President, Land O'Lakes Creameries 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





In 1905, W. D. Hoard said: 
Bacteria are small affairs but if of the 
wrong kind can make a lot of trouble. 
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Agriculture is at the Crossroads 


A Minnesota dairyman writes that Secretary Ezra Benson ig- 
nored two serious agricultural problems in his A. D. A. address. 


HOoARD’s DAIRYMAN:—I read Sec- 
retary Benson’s speech (Hoard’s 
Dairyman, May 10) with consid- 
erable interest, some enthusiasm, 
and much bewilderment. I am not 
an authority on economics. I do 
not pretend to know what is the 
proper function of government in 
our economic life. Mr. Benson 
makes sense to me when he sug- 
gests that the dairy industry must 
assume more responsibility for the 
solving of its many problems. He 
feels that the industry must be 
willing to promote its cause 
through advertising. With this I 
most heartily concur. The Secre- 
tary implies that the farmer un- 
dertake the solution of his prob- 
lems without government assist- 
ance. At this point I became 
confused. 

If the Secretary of Agriculture 
were merely suggesting that govern- 
ment aid is not the final answer, I 
would readily follow along. I can 
remember when it was assumed 
that the farmer had no problems 
that he could not solve through 
organized effort. When efforts to 
meet problems through coopera- 
tive organization proved painfully 
slow, the pendulum swung far 
(shall we say) to the left. Some 
even went so far as to suggest 
that the main function of farm or- 
ganization was to secure the favor- 
able legislation for agriculture, 

If the policy of Mr. Benson in- 
dicates that the pendulum has now 
returned to the other extreme, I 
greatly fear for the immediate fu- 
ture of American agriculture. 

Let it be known at the outset 
that I do not pose as a qualified 
critic of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture or its leader. I claim 
only a fundamental understanding 
of a few of the very primary con- 
cepts of learning. I can read, solve 
arithmetic situations dealing with 
addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion and division, and can express 
very simple thoughts in very sim- 
ple language. My knowledge of 
animal nutrition, farm manage- 
ment, soil conservation, and agri- 
cultural economics is such that I 
can discuss them on basic levels 


ED... 


and still appear normally intelli- 
gent. 

From my knowledge of arithme- 
tic, animal nutrition, and farm 
management, I know that when we 
feed farm animals ten pounds of 
protein, we get back one pound of 
protein or less in return. I know 
that we cannot produce animal 
proteins, fats, and carbohydrates 
in direct competition with plant 
proteins, fats, and carbohydrates. 


We need balance... 

Nature maintains a very fine 
balance. She conserves her soil re- 
sources by growing plants that 
feed certain animals that in turn 
feed other animals. Early man de- 
pended almost entirely on animals 
for his food. An animal type of 
agriculture has tended to maintain 
nature’s balance. Whenever popu- 
lation has outgrown the supply of 
animals and animal products, man 
has been forced to eat cereals. 
When such a condition existed, soil 
depletion has been the invariable 
result. 

Secretary Benson completely ig- 
nored our two most serious agri- 
cultural problems; namely, _ soil 
conservation and balanced produc- 
tion. An animal type of agricul- 
ture will prevent both surplus and 
soil depletion. Back in 1933 Henry 
Wallace sought to reduce surplus 
by killing six million little pigs. 
For years his political enemies 
shed crocodile tears over this de- 
struction of food; apparently ig- 
norant of the fact that Wallace 
had merely contributed to the ac- 
cumulation of greater surplus. 

Six million pigs would have con- 
sumed no less than twelve cal- 
ories of concentrates for each cal- 
orie of pork produced. Six million 
pigs would have consun.ed some 
100 million bushels of corn while 
growing into a mere 606,000 tons 
of pork. Wallace’s critics failed 
completely to exploit the ridicu- 
lousness of the action. 


Government has obligation . . . 


If the history books I have read 
are correct, the policy of our gov- 
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“I followed this new recipe. It looks so good you'd 


never know it was horseradish 


but potent!” 








ernment for the past ninety years 
has been to protect, to encourage, 
and to occasionally subsidize vari- 
ous industries. Since the turn of 
the century the government has 
assumed an obligation to protect 
the resources of the country for 
future generations. It is difficult 
tc understand just why the De- 
partment of Agriculture should 
feel that this administration is 
committed to a policy of indiffer- 
ence to either the menace of over- 
production or the deterioration of 
our agricultural resources. This 
hardly seems an obligation that re- 
sponsible government can _ ignore. 

The Secretary of Agriculture 
seems inclined to agree with those 
who contend that butter is pricing 
itself out of the market. Does he 
assume that either butter or lard 
can compete on the open market 
with vegetable fats? Does he as- 
sume that animals can produce 
proteins and carbohydrates as 
cheaply as crops? If so, we might 
as well surrender old “Bossy” to 
the city zoo where she can remi- 
nisce with old “Dobbin” over “the 
good old days.” Of course, the hills 
that furnished pasture and hay for 
her will gradually erode away as 
they produce surpluses of those 
crops from which butter substi- 
tutes are being manufactured. It 
takes just as many pounds of but- 
ter to buy an auto now as it did 
in 1941, 


Is coffee priced out of market? 


Why didn’t coffee price itself out 
of the market? A roasted cereal 
product with some actual nutritive 
qualities could be sold at one- 
fourth the price of coffee. 

The problem is not one of cut- 
ting prices to meet competition but 
rather one of advertising dairy 
products. The dairy industry has 
superior products to offer the pub- 
lic. Industry can perfume and col- 
or a plain soap worth six cents a 
bar and sell it for fifteen cents. 
The brewers produce an anemic 
amber looking liquid known as beer 
that in my*town sells for double 
the price of Golden Guernsey milk. 
Our products are an advertiser's 
dreams. They look good, they taste 
good, and they are good. It is 
time we stopped apologizing for 
either their quality or their cost. 
We may have to sell for less at 
times. At other times we may get 
more. 

1. Advertising is the number one 
job of the dairy industry, but it is 
far from the only job that must 
be done. 

2. We must carry on an educa- 
tional campaign. 

3. Dairy products must be con- 
tinually improved. 

4. We must cooperate with those 
who are helping to promote the 
dairy industry. 

5. We must cooperate with the 
rest of the livestock industry. 

6. We must continue to work 
for legislation favorable to the 
livestock industries. Unless the 
dairy industry is willing to spend 
at least 50 million dollars a year 
to carry out this program, the job 
will probably never be done. Of 


course, it is highly important that 
the job be dore efficiently and ex- 
pertly. The machinery for carry- 
ing out the program must not be- 
come top heavy. 

An educational program must be 
distinguished from an advertising 
program. Through education we 
must constantly remind people of 
the nutritional and health giving 
qualities of dairy foods. We need 
to remind soybean growers that 
only about one-third of the value 
of beans comes from the oil they 
contain, The other two-thirds rep- 
resent their value as feed con- 
sumed mainly by hogs and cattle. 
Let’s remind them that they can't 
afford to destroy two-thirds of 
their market to sell one-third of 
their product. All crop farmers 
need to be reminded again and 
again that farm animals are the 
best market for their crops. 

People should be reminded again 
of the dust bowls of the 1930’s and 
the awful consequences of the 
overproduction of crops at the 
expense of livestock 


No fat, no flavor, no food... 


We must strive to improve the 
quality of our product without 
making the mistake of suggesting 
that it hasn’t been good. It has 
been good, but like all good prod- 
ucts we must strive to make it 
better. I doubt if we are on the 
right track with our most recent 
trend toward “no fat, no flavor, no 
food" concoctions. Let's continue 
to produce for normal, healthy 
people. The individual on a diet is 
our exception, rather than our reg- 
ular customer. Naturally we are 
interested in the health of our cus- 
tomer, but let's sell him something 
he likes, not just something that’s 
good for him. 

For the past two years I have 
been buying Manchester Biscuit 
Company products just because 
they were advertised to contain 
butter. Let’s give our allies a 
break, whether they be retailers 
of our product, users of our prod- 
uct, or servers of our product. 

The dairy industry must recog- 
nize fts dependence upon the en- 
tire livestock industry. There will 
be no surplus if people can be in- 
duced to use more meat and ani- 
mal products. The competition 
from cereals is dangerous. At this 
stage of our national life it can 
mean disaster to our economy. 

Federal and state governments 
are spending vast amounts of 
money to conserve our resources 
and to handle surpluses. I consid- 
er it neither discriminating or 
wasteful to pass laws to protect 
and to spend money promoting 
types of farming that will prevent 
surplus and conserve soils. 

American agriculture is at the 
crossroads. We can either choose 
the path of surplus, soil deteriora- 
tion, and economic collapse now 
with food shortages for future gen- 
erations, or we can have continued 
prosperity with assurances of in- 
creased production when our pop- 
ulation demands it. 

Minnesota. CHARLES M. PAINTER 
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This Pasture 
Improvement Pail 


A 10‘1-acre field used to provide 5 weeks’ grazing, now 
lasts 16 weeks and produces 38,000 quarts more milk. 


by E. C. Grant 


URE it costs money to improve 
S pasture. Charles Ettenberger 
of Chemung County, New 
York, discovered that fact when he 
improved a little over ten acres 
It cost him $350. But he is con- 
vinced after two seasons and rath- 
er dry, unfavorable ones for pas- 
ture, too, that it paid him to do 
so. During each of these two years 
his herd produced some 32,000 
quarts of milk from a fleld where 
formerly he got less than 13,000. 
Milk is the farm product he sells. 
The field is like a new piece of 
land to him. Never before has he 
had such excellent quality of for- 
age from it, Neither has he had 
the quantity at any one time nor 
the length of grazing period 
Mr. Ettenberger owns a 400- 
acre farm. Some fields slope rath- 
er sharply. The soils are clay loam 
and clay underlaid with hardpan. 
For years he pastured this side 
hill field. It was springy—too wet 
to plow in the spring, too dry in 
the summer, and too steep for 
fall plowing. The cows got a few 
weeks of grazing from it in late 
May and early June. ~The rest of 
the season it produced almost 


nothing. 
In 1949 he selected 10% acres of 
this field for improvement The 


assistant county agent, William 
Schumacher, laid out three diver- 
sion terraces, a total of some 1,200 
feet across the field, and Mr. Et- 
tenberger had them built. These 
took away excess water and th 
next spring the field was plowed 
for the first time in more than 30 
years. He applied 12 tons of lime 
to 10% acres. Then after plow- 
ing he used 3,000 pounds of 6-12-6, 

Mr Ettenberger divided = the 
area into three plots, and follow- 
ing the advice of the county agent, 
Robert Boehlecke, used a different 
mixture on each. Five acres at the 
bottom of the slope he sowed with 
orchard grass at the rate of cight 
pounds and ladino clover at one 
pound per acre. This mixture 
starts off early in the spring, 
grows rapidly, and recovers fast 
after grazing rhe next plot of 
three acres he seeded to a mixture 
of one pound of ladino, one of wild 
white clover, five of timothy, and 
five of Kentucky bluegrass per 
acre, The plot at the top of the 
slope contained a little over two 
acres, and this he seeded at the 
rate of three pounds of alsike clo- 
ver, one pound of ladino, six of 
timothy, and four of red top 

The seed was sown in June with- 
out a companion crop. He used a 
cyclone seeder 

The cost of terracing, lime, seed, 
and fertilizer made a cash outlay 
of some $350, or $35 per acre. Of 
this, ten dollars per acre was for 


terracing, a improve- 
ment 

These were the costs 
look at the results 

In early October that year, 1950, 
he turned his Holstein herd up to 
their knees into lush legume and 
grass pasture. He had nearly a 
month of good grazing before win- 
ter came. “In one month,” said 
Mr. Ettenberger, “I got more feed 
from that field than I ever had 
before in any season.” 

The seedin- went through the 
winter in good condition. He 
turned in the cows on May 7 in 
1951. This was earlier than he had 
ever started grazing on that field 
before. He divided the area with 
fences and turned into the ladino- 
orchard grass plot first. He 
changed the herd every two weeks, 
or when forage on the next plot 
had reached a height of 12 to 15 
inches. Grazing was excellent. He 
reduced the amount of grain fed 
His 21 Holstein cows could not 
keep the area eaten down early in 
the season 

He clipped the first plot grazed, 
left the clippings, and topdressed 
with 6-12-6 at the rate of 300 
pounds per acre. In mid-June he 
mowed and baled 1% tons of hay 
from the three-acre middle plot. 
He topdressed this with 0-20-20 at 
300 Ibs. to the acre. H» was able 
to pasture all plots two times be- 
fore an extended drought became 
so serious about August 15 that he 
decided to remove the herd to save 


permanent 


Now let's 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT includes liming, topdressing, clipping, and 


rotating. Last year 22 head grazed 10% acres, May to September. 


the seeding. With the fall rains 
the grass came back and made 
good growth. 

Mr. Ettenberger feeds grain the 
year round. His cows freshen in 
late fall and winter. He had no 
fresh cows at turning-out time nor 
after. Formerly his cows were al- 
ternated between the unimproved 
pasture land and aftermath of 
meadows. 

From May 7 to August 15 he 
sold 31,500 quarts of milk from his 
21 cows. He had fed less grain 
per cow than in former years. 

The year 1952 was almost a rep- 
etition of ‘51. He turned 22 head 
of milkers into the pasture about 
May and rotated them among the 
three plots until September 1. Dur- 
ing that time they produced 32,741 
quarts of milk for sale. 

In June he clipped the grass and 
let it lay. In the fall he applied 
twelve tons of lime and two tons 
of 0-20-20 to the ten-acre field. 

Let’s look at the costs and the 
results. 

The first cash costs for terrac- 
ing, lime, fertilizer, and seed were 
$350. Lime and fertilizer for top- 
dressing since the seeding was 
established amounted to $280 
more. The total is $630, or $63 
per acre 

The improvement has yielded an 
extra 1's tons of good quality hay 
and an additional 38,000 quarts of 
milk over the former yield of the 
field. Mr. Ettenberger considers it 
a good investment. 


With good management he can 
expect two, possibly three, more 
years of good grazing before the 
field will have to be plowed and 
reseeded. This management, 
planned by him and County Agent 
Boehlecke, includes an application 
of lime at a ton to the acre in the 
spring of 1954, topdressing with 
6-12-6 or 0-20-20 at the rate of 
400 lbs. per acre after the first 
grazing period each spring, clip- 
ping the grass when the herd can- 
not keep it down, and removing 
the herd if weather conditions are 
such that it is likely to be over- 
grazed. 

Mr. Ettenberger is sold on the 
practice of improving pasture. By 
so doing he has brought about ex- 
cellent grazing on land that for- 
merly grew poor wild grasses, and 
has cut down on the grain fed per 
cow. He has lengthened the use of 
the area from about five weeks to 
a period of 16 or so weeks in nor- 
mal seasons. He has increased the 
milk per cow that he gets from 
pasture and at the same time has 
saved himself the labor of harvest- 
ing hay to supplement pasture. 

There is one disadvantage to the 
field he has improved. It is so far 
from the barn that it is inconven- 
ient to drive the cows back there 
after the evening milking. The im- 
provement has impressed him so 
much, however, that he has al- 
ready drained, fertilized, and seed- 
ed another three-acre field across 
the road from the barn to be used 
as a night pasture. 





Fire-Safe Wiring In Dairy Barns 


cent barn fires has indicated 

that poor wiring practices may 
have been the contributing cause 
This is a serious situation and is 
likely to become more serious with 
time. Farmers in their efforts to 
obtain improved wiring systems, 
may be contributing to this situa- 
tion by believing that the more 
permanent the wiring installation 
appears, the better. This is far 
from true. 

Metal to most of us indicates 
ruggedness, yet every farmer with 
livestock structures knows how 
readily metals are attacked by rust 
and corrosion in the presence of 
moisture and gases from animal 
wastes. Therefore, it is good prac- 
tice in any livestock structure to 
use as little metal in the wiring 
systems as possible. This meahs 
that, contrary to common practice, 
armored cable, common metal con- 
duit, and other metal electrical 
fixtures should be used as sparing- 
ly as possible. Instead non-metallic 


[cent barn re of several re- 


sheathed cables having insulation 
of the newer vulcanized rubbers 
or thermo-plastics should be used, 

Plastic or porcelain boxes and 
fixtures make good companions for 
the non-metallic sheathed cable be- 
cause they prevent § dangerous 
shocks to human beings or animals 
as well as being unaffected by 
moist conditions. These materials 
are not as rugged as metal and 
care should be taken to install 
them in protected locations. If, and 
only if, the wiring is to be exposed 
to serious mechanical abuse should 
a metallic covering such as gal- 
vanized heavy duty conduit be used. 

Another serious mistake often 
made is to locate fuse boxes and 
distribution panels on masonry 
walls. Condensation is likely to be 
heavy on most masonry walls and 
therefore metal fuse boxes or dis- 
tribution panels attached to them 
will most likely be moist and rust 
rapidly. These fixtures should be 
separated from masonry walls by 
an insulating material, such as 


wood spacers, to allow for ventila- 
tion between panel box and wall. 

An equally serious condition 
arises from the use of standard 
type light fixtures in hay mows 
and other dusty storage areas. For 
safety, a vapor-proof receptacle 
should be used to prevent explo- 
sions resulting from the burning 
out or breaking of light bulbs. 

The use of wire of inadequate 
size or the use of over-size fuses 
also cause dangerous conditions 
which should be remedied imme- 
diately. Although most farms are 
not in areas covered by wiring 
codes, the recommendations of the 
National Electrical Code should al- 
ways be used when installing new 
wiring or replacing faulty and in- 
adequate wiring. Also, remember 
that any wiring system will last 
longer if the structure is properly 
ventilated.—-B. L. BoNbURANT and 
C. K. MUTCHLER. 

Reprinted from the Dairy Herd Im- 


provement Association News Letter of 
Connecticut. 
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Stop 
Gasoline 
Evaporation 


by Ralph Hughes 


GOOD dairy farmer would 
A no more throw away 100 

gallons of gasoline than he 
would throw away 100 gallons of 
money-earning milk. Yet, accord- 
ing to agricultural engineers at 
Purdue University, such a_ thing 
unnecessarily happens to thousands 
of farmers each year. 


All over the country farmers 
store their gasoline supply in 
aboveground, 290-gallon steel 
tanks. In Indiana alone, such 


tanks are used on more than 90,- 
000 farms. And from these tanks, 
without the farmers knowing it, 
evaporation steals nearly 11 gal- 
lons of gasoline each month when 
an average of 200 gallons is kept 
in storage. Dollar-wise, this loss 
in Indiana amounts to something 
like $135,000 monthly. 

By multiplying $135,000 by 12 
months, it is easy to see why re- 
search at Purdue University was 
started in 1951 to see if this waste 
could be reduced. Don E. Bur- 
rough, Purdue agricultural en- 
gineer, conducted several research 
experiments on different ways of 
storing farm gasoline to determine 
their effect on the quality and 
quantity of the fuel. 





GASOLINE LOST by evaporation 
during Purdue 6-month storage 
experiments shown by bar-graph. 
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EVAPORATION 
to a minimum with 
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of gasoline cut 
pressure cap 


although tank stands in hot sun. 
During his studies Burrough 
found various methods for reduc- 


ing the loss of gasoline to evapo- 
ration. The best way turned out 
to be the adaption of an inexpen- 
sive pressure cap which does not 
release the gasoline vapors until 
pressure within the tank exceeds 
three pounds per square inch. By 
attaching this cap to the tank, the 
evaporation loss was cut from 
eleven gallons to three gallons a 
month. This is a savings of nearly 
100 gallons each year. 

These pressure caps will be 
available to farmers within a few 
weeks and are expected to sell for 
around five dollars. At this price, 
the cap will pay for itself by the 
savings in gasoline within a year. 

Burying the tank underground 
was another method Burrough 
found would reduce evaporation 
losses. In this experiment, he used 
five 290-gallon steel tanks similar 
to those on farms all over the 
country. He placed one tank in 
the ground and covered it with two 
feet of soil. Another tank was half 
buried with the excavated soil 
placed over its sides and ends to a 
depth of six inches. Two more 
tanks were painted aluminum and 
mounted on stands above the 
ground, but over one tank Bur- 
rough placed a roof to shade the 
tank from the sun. 

These four tanks were compared 
to a fifth which was painted red 
and mounted on a stand above 
ground in a manner similar to the 
way most farmers have their fuel 
tanks arranged. 


It was found at the end of this 


six-month test that approximately 
twice as much fuel evaporated 
from the aboveground tanks as 
evaporated from those placed in 


the ground. Neither the small roof 
nor the aluminum paint had much 
effect on the rate of evaporation. 

While the loss to evaporation is 
important, the changes in the qual- 
ity of the fuel are perhaps more 
important. If the losses from evap- 
oration occurred without affecting 
the suitability of the gasoline as a 
tractor fuel, there would be fewer 
tractors needing overhauling be- 
cause of sticl:y valves or corroded 
cylinders. Whenever excessive 
evaporation occurs, the lighter or 
more volatile parts of the fuel are 
lost. This contributes to hard 
starting engines and_ excessive 
warm-up periods. 
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Protect your cattle against insects. Watch 
milk production and beef poundage 

go up. Just spray ‘em with Sinclair Stock 
Spray. Contains Pyrenone®. Kills 

stable flies, horse flies, horn flies, gnats, 
mosquitoes — repels most flying, biting 
insects. Works wonders as a space 

spray in barns and houses, too. 


Order now. Phone or write your local 
Sinclair Representative. 


SAFE—CONTAINS NO DDT 
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is the Best Weed Cutter 
ciate 


It's a brand new Roof Weed Cutter —still the best! 








tro! New self-propel unit eliminates slippage, makes control 
« ringert!? easier. Choice of 3 h.p. Clinton or 6 hip. Wisconsin 
geit-bror™" heavy-duty motor, Cuts clean within 1/4" of fence rows, 
° pook-l” maotort buildings. See your dealer or write — 
pice of : a 
ef ts 
versstte AE ing Work 
onset ROOF Welding Works 


— Pontiac 7, tilinois 




















Keep Tab On Your Cows 


Monthly Records Price of a ’ Weekly Records _ Price of a 
Two Milkings Year's Supply Two Milkings Year's Supply 
10 cows, one month $1.25 10 cows, one week $2.50 
25 cows, one month 1.75 20 cows, one week 3.00 
85 cows, one month .. 2.00 }) 30 cows, one week . 8.50 


For Three Milkings a Day Price of a Year's Supply 


15 cows, one month 


Your check perfectly acceptable. 


Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


All prices inclade postage paid. 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 




























See the NEW 


Sound-Color Movie 
on BULK FARM COOLING 


@ Proves how you'll save with a bulk farm cooling tank! 
On-the-farm scenes show you how dairy farmers save 
time, cut costs...protect original milk quality with 
quick cooling! 

@ To see it—send a card to The Creamery Package Mfg. 
Company. Just say, “I want to sce your film,” and sign 
your name and address. Your milk processor will 
notify you when a showing is arranged for your area 


tHe Creamery Package MFG. COMPANY 


1243 W. Washington Bivd., Dept. HD-7 + Chicege 7, Minois 














BARBPCUED SPARERIBS are swiftly and easily prepared in the 
pressure cooker, Cut 2 pounds ribs in serving size pieces. Heat cooker 
and add one tablespoon butter. Brown ribs thoroughly on both sides, 
and then season with salt and pepper. Pour off all of the excess fat. 





ee iE 


ADD LARGE ONION, sliced, and pour barbecue sauce (2 tablespoons 
vinegar, 4 cup catsup, 1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce, % teaspoon chili 
powder, 4 teaspoon mustard) over meat. Pressure cook 12 minutes at 
15 pounds pressure. Cool the pressure cooker slowly before opening. 








TO SERVE, arrange ribs on bed of hot well-seasoned sauerkraut, 
sprinkled with dill seed, on a platter. Trim with bright red spicy 
apple pickles. To take picnicking, put ribs and sauce on platter, heat 
kraut in the cooker, return ribs and sauce to cooker, Cover and carry. 
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Barbecue Bests 


for the outdoor season 


Ribs, frankfurters, steaks, chicken, 


hamburgers, ham, whatever your choice 


is, it’s good barbecued indoors or out. 


by Marian Pike 


HE barbecue sauce recipe giv- 
en with the pictured spareribs 
that is cooked right 
with the meat. The same sauce can 
be used to marinate various meats 
and meat combinations, like kabobs, 
as a pre-grilling sauce. 

For a slightly different flavor, you 


is one 


could add a few drops of tabasco 
sauce and 2 teaspoons of brown 
sugar. 

Barbecued Ham Sauce 


Simmer together until thickened: 
', cup chili sauce 

6 cloves 

'y cup catsup 

4) cup prepared mustard 

6 bay leaves 

1 cup boiling water 

8 tablespoons lemon juice 


Pour over ham the last hour be- 
fore it is finished roasting. Baste 
several times 

Barbecued Chicken Sauce 


Combine and chill overnight: 
1 mashed garlic clove 

1 teaspoon salt 

% cup salad oil 

', cup lemon juice 

% cup finely chopped onion 
144 teaspoon black pepper 

4 teaspoon thyme 

“Paint” broiler halves with the 
sauce. Broil, basting frequently with 
the sauce. 

OR: Cut a hen 
fat into serving Simmer in 
water until almost tender. Save 
stock, skim off fat to use later. Dip 
the cooked chicken pieces in the 
barbecue sauce and broil slowly for 
about an hour, basting often with 
the sauce. 


which is not too 


pieces 


Hot Variations 


Frankfurters today are greatly 
improved over the wieners of my 
girlhood. Now they come packaged, 
with the brand name of the packer, 
but more important they are al- 
ready cooked. If your youngsters 
want to eat them straight from the 
refrigerator, it’s perfectly safe for 
them to do so, Or, if they want to 
burn them black as the night over 
an outdoor fire, it’s their choice. 


Dog 


Older folks may prefer them 
gently sauted in butter in a skillet 
on your own stove or on a grate 


over an open fire. 

At our picnic ground we have a 
grate which once was the register 
for a pipeless furnace. Propped up 
on stones or bricks, it makes a nice 
sturdy cooking surface. 

The butter in the skillet may be 
flavored with horse radish, mustard, 
parsley, or other herbs. Or, the 
franks may be steamed in any of the 


barbecue sauces mentioned above 
which sound good to you. 
Another barbecue sauce, easily 


made, is a can of condensed tomato 
soup, combined with a sliced onion 
or two, 3 or 4 slices of lemon, 
salt, and about % cup of water. 
Other herbs and seasonings may be 
added. Bouillon may be used instead 
of the water. 

Franks may be glorified by split- 
ting them nearly in two lengthwise, 
spreading with mustard or catsup, 
stuffing with cheese, and then wrap- 
ping spirally with bacon strips se- 
cured with tooth picks. These may 
be broiled in your oven, or grilled 
over an open fire until the bacon is 
crisp and the franks are _ hot 
through. 

Franks, stuffed or plain, may also 
be wrapped in a slice of bread which 
has been spread with mustard-but- 
ter. Fasten with picks. “Paint” the 
outside of the bread with more melt- 
ed butter. Then toast on sticks or 
in the broiler. 


Hearty Hamburger Ideas 


When hamburger patties are al- 
most cooked through, place slice of 
cheese on each, cover, turn off heat, 
and let steam until cheese is melted. 

Place cooked hamburger patty in 
hamburger bun, top with hot baked 
beans or hot chili for a hearty sand- 
wich for youngsters. Eat with a 
fork. 

Try stacking thin cooked patties 
between thin pancakes. A mush- 
room sauce made from condensed 
mushroom soup slightly thinned with 
milk and a little lemon juice is good 
served hot over these. 


How About Steak? 


Eaters everywhere divide into two 
camps on the steak question. Some 
like it with sauces and seasonings; 
others claim the flavor is too good 
to cover up with anything more 
than a little salt and butter. If you 
can broil or grill a good steak hon- 
estly and well, your fame as a cook 
is made. If you want to try some 
extra touches, here are some: 

Rub steak with = garlic 
cooking. 

Rub steak with a mixture of 1 
tablespoon each of prepared mus- 
tard and flour and a shake of pep- 
per and salt. 

Or, spread with one of the mus- 


before 


tard-salad dressings or just plain 
prepared mustard. 
To accompany steak, you may 


offer any of these: a lemon or lime 
slice: sauted mushrooms (fresh or 
drained canned); minced parsley; 
minced chive; dash of liquid smoke; 
crumbled blue cheese; or any of the 
bottled meat or barbecue sauces. 
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Posture 
Primer 


Do you ever feel droopy, 
down-in-the mouth -— it 
may be partly due to poor 
posture! Straighten up. 


by Virginia Blodgett 


VER wonder why a dress in 
a shop window looks simply 


stunning on the model but 
when you try it on yourself it 
looks like a rummage sale relic? 
If you've ever had such a morale 
shattering experience, it might be 
well to take another look at the 
dummy in the store window. She's 
probably a proud-looking creature, 
head held high, shoulders back— 
smart foil for any fashion. But if 
the same fashion falls flat on your 
figure, the posture pointers below 
may help! 


P is for profile — sneak a peek 

at yours in a full length mir- 
ror. Assume your most habitual 
posture and then take stock, head 


Does your chin jut for- 
where 
Does your 
waistline protrude and your back- 


to heels 
ward. Is there a_ hollow 
your chest should be? 


bone sway forward? And how 
about your legs—are they straight 
and sturdy, or sagging slightly at 
the knees? 

Then try this posture test: line 
yourself up along a wall. The 
back of your head, shoulders, hips, 
and heels should touch the wall. 
The more of your back that touch- 
es, the better your posture 


is for ostrich—and that's what 
you'll look like if you go about 
with your chin tucked into your 
chest, shoulders hunched over, try- 
ing to look shorter than you really 





are! By slouching about in such a 
manner, you'll only call attention 
to your height. Instead, straighten 
your shoulders, lift up your chin, 
tuck in your tummy, and be proud 
as a peacock. By your very bear- 
ing you can convince the world and 
yourself that it’s a triumph to be 
tall! 


S is for sitting—just as impor- 
tant as standing if you'd add to 
your allure with a pretty posture. 
Above all, don’t wind your feet 
around a chair leg, don't slouch 
down until you're sitting on your 
tailbone. You'll simply look tired 
and dejected. Instead, look alert 
and vivacious by sitting “tall,” 
back resting against the chair 
back, head up. Let your hands 
rest in your lap, rather than fidg- 
eting about your hair or dress. 


is for tiresome. Poor posture 

produces fatigue. If your spine 
is deformed by an improper car- 
riage, there’s bound to be a strain 
on nerves and muscles. Every 
task is twice as tiring when it’s 
performed in an unnatural posi- 
tion. Be sure your work surfaces 
are the right height. If your iron- 
ing board is too low, each week's 
laundry becomes sheer drudgery. 
And when you run the vacuum 
cleaner, don’t let your back bear 
the brunt of the work by stooping 
over to push the cleaner back and 
forth. Instead, stand erect and let 
the vacuum do the job. 


U is for upright. Stand upright 
with a conquer-the-world car- 
riage and whatever you're looking 
for in life—husband, happy home, 
career, may come a lot easier. You 
probably won't actually conquer 
the world but you'll look like you 
can, and that’s what counts! But 
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drag yourself about in a dejected 
droop and you'll give an impression 
of defeat and despair at first 
glance. Since first impressions 
mean a lot, you may be turning 
away new friends and experiences 
by your pessimistic profile, wheth- 
er it’s the real you or not. 


R is for relax. Don't become so 

obsessed by proper posture 
that you're stiff and stilted. As- 
sure yourself by the mirror and 
the wall test that you have per- 
fected your posture—then forget 
it and relax! You can relax with- 
out falling. into complete collapse. 
Acquire the good habit of deep 
breathing. You can’t breathe deep- 
ly if your lungs are constricted 
into a small hollow between round- 
ing shoulder blades. So keep your 
shoulders back, chest high, and 
stomach in and give your lungs a 
chance. 


E is for exercise. It's not always 

easy to keep your muscles un- 
der control if you've let them sag 
as they will for a long period of 
time. Here's where exercise will 
help to harden and firm those 
flabby muscles. Try this one to 
minimize your waistline and hips; 
Lie on the floor with arms out- 
stretched shoulder-high and palms 
downward. Swing left leg across 
body to touch right hand, then 
back to floor. Swing right leg 
across body to left hand and then 
back to floor. 

Here’s another one to take up 
the slack in sagging stomach 
muscles: Stretch out flat on the 
floor, face down, arms over your 
head, elbows bent. Without bend- 
ing knee, kick right leg up and 
back as far as possible, lifting 
right hip off the floor. Alternate 
with left leg. 





Polio Message: Gamma Globulin- 1953 


What is gamma globulin? 

Gamma globulin is the part of 
human blood that contains dis- 
ease-fighting antibodies. It has 
been used for many years to com- 
bat measles and infectious hepati- 
tis (jaundice). In 1952, March of 
Dimes scientists proved it to be 
an effective but temporary pre- 
ventive of crippling caused by 
polio. 

Can our children get gamma 
globulin (GG) for polio this sum- 
mer? 

GG is in extremely short supply. 
There will be only about one mil- 
lion doses of GG available from 
now to September. There are 
about 46,000,000 children and ado- 
lescents in the age groups most 
likely to get polio. 

Who will get gamma globulin 
this summer? 

The supply will probably be used 
in areas where the greatest num- 
ber of cases occur. Most likely 
public health officers working with 
private physicians will administer 
the gamma globulin. 

How will gamma globulin be 
distributed? 

The Office of Defense Mobiliza- 
tion (ODM), a governmental agen- 
cy, is solely responsible for the 
distribution of the nation’s supply 
of gamma globulin through state 
and territorial health officers. The 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis has no GG. 

Can we buy GG? 

You should not be able to buy 


it anywhere. See your doctor. If 
it is possible for your child to 
have GG, it will be allocated to 
him through the health officer. 
There will be no charge for this 
GG. A private physician, how- 
ever, may charge for his services 
in giving it. All commercially pro- 
duced GG made from blood other 
than that donated to the Red 
Cross is being purchased for the 
nation’s stockpile by the National 
Foundation at an estimated cost 
of $11,000,000 in March of Dimes 
funds. 

Why is it necessary to control 
all gamma globulin? 

It has been shown to be effec- 
tive against three diseases— 
measles, infectious hepatitis, and 
polio — and there is not enough 
GG available to treat all people 
who might get these diseases. Nor 
do manufacturers have enough 
equipment to increase production 
of GG this year. By placing all 
GG in one stockpile, it will be pos- 
sible to prevent the maximum 
amount of disease with the limited 
supplies on hand. 

What's being done to get the 
most use out of GG supplies? 

Effective use of GG in 1953 is 
based on the following 3-point 
program: 

1. Gathering of all available GG 
supplies into a national stockpile. 

2. Allocation of GG to persons 
and areas where it will be most 
effective 

3. Teamwork by health authori- 


ties, physicians, public and private 
agencies, and BY YOU AND YOUR 
NEIGHBORS to assure community 
understanding and avoid unrea- 
sonable demands for GG. 

How much blood does it take to 
make one GG shot? 

One pint of blood yields just 
about the amount needed for an 
average GG polio shot. The same 
pint furnishes serum albumin for 
the treatment of wounded service- 
men. 

What's the difference between 
GG and a polio vaccine? 

GG gives protection (about five 
weeks) by providing polio anti- 
bodies which fight against paraly- 
sis. 

A vaccine — composed of all 
three of the different polio viruses 
treated so as to render them non- 
infectious — will cause the body 
to produce its own antibodies 
which ~should last much _ longer. 


Polio vaccines are still in the ex- 
perimental stage. No vaccine will 
be available for widespread use 
during the coming polio season, 

If we can’t get GG, what can 
we do to protect our children? 

Pay attention to good health 
rules and precautions recommend- 
ed by health authorities and the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis: 

1. Don't let children mix with 
groups, ® 

2. Or get overtired, 

3. Or get chilled, 

4. But DO keep them clean. 

Consult your doctor if these 
symptoms appear: headache, fever, 
sore throat, upset stomach, stiff 
neck or back. 

Keep in touch with your own 
local National Foundation chapter 
and be guided by the recommen- 
dations of your medical and health 
authorities with regard to GG 
inoculations. 
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2703. 
neck 
one 


foo. 
16: jumper, 


pattern 


Blouse takes 2 yds. 














NO PATTERNS EXCHANGED, Send 25 
each pattern 


conts for 
partment, Hoard's 
kinson, Wis. Also 
our 


PATTERN ORDERS WILL BE FILLED IN 


Nothing 
easier to make than this V- 
princess 
front and beck each cut in 
piece. 
Sizes 12-20, 36-40. Size 


2% 


SPRING-SUMMFR FASHION 


2 TO 3 WEEKS. 


jumper 


8: 2 yds. of 54-in. 





could be 
with 
Blouse, 


yds. 54-in. 
39-in. 


2701 





2749. Three little sepo- 
rates include pleated skirt, di- 
agonally buttoned weskit and 


casual blouse. Sizes 6-14. 
Size 8: Blouse, 1% yds. 35- 
in. Weskit, % yd. 35-in. 


Skirt, 
yds. 


1% yds. 35-in. or 1% 
54-in. 


2759. So easy to remove 
the top of this coverall and 
come to the porty in your 
little party apron! Small, me- 
dium, and lerge sizes. Medi- 
um coverall tokes 2% yds. 
of 35-in, 


PY as 
“~~ Ss 





2759 


to Pattern De- 
Deiryman, Fort At- 
send 25 cents for 
BOOK 





2700. Essential button-detailed jumper; baby collared 
blouse with sleeve choice in one pattern! Sizes 2-8. 
Size 4: jumper, 2% yds. 35-in. Blouse, 1% yds. 
35-in. 

2701. Schoolgirl’s special! Look what's happened to 
the classroom cosval! it's paneled at the top, flored 
in skirt and has sleeve choice. Sizes 6-14. Size 


2822. 
sizer! 
dress to flatter with waistline 
gussets. 
slip-into. 
18, 
Size 16%: 
























4 
WA Prom One Yard 
a 4 


Slenderizing hal f- 
Here is a stay-at-home 


Easy to sew and 
Sizes 14%, 16%, 
20, 22%, 24%. 
4% yds. 35-in. 
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2780. You can 
have one of best basic 
skirts you've ever seen 
—and what's more, from 
@ mere yord of 54-inch 


now 


fabric. in weoist sizes 
22-30 inches. With or 
without tabs, = 
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From Day To Day 


by Lois J. Hurley 


HAT one or two things 

comes nearest to helping 

summer come true,to you? 
For me, they're the drowsy sound 
of a mowing machine coming 
across the meadow; the ‘smell of 
sweet clover and new-mown hay, 
and the sight of hollyhocks in 
bloom. Through these three senses 
and by these paths summer really 
reaches me. 

Tall hollybock spikes are true 
sentinels of summer. Warm and 
fuzzy are their leaves; up and 
down the stalk march their flow- 
ers, each like a little lady dressed 
in her summery ruffles and bright 
colors. Bumblebees drone lazily 
about the hollyhocks and humming 
birds dart in and out, sipping their 
honey. 

Some day I hope to have a big 
enough yard or garden to have as 
many hollyhocks as _ I'd _iike. 
They're the friendliest of all flow- 
er folks, you know; start with a 
stalk and soon he has his whole 
family, down to about the 10th 
generation, living with him. And 
that means taking up a lot of 
room. 

My husband has another opinion 
of hollyhocks. He calls them a 
nuisance but I claim he hasn’t the 
proper imagination. He claims I 
haven't the proper perspective on 
just how many growing things can 
be supported in a certain space of 
earth and there the maiter rests. 

What do you think about holly- 
hocks? 

* . * 

I never pass up an article that 
promises to tell me how to live a 
lazy, relaxed summer life, but 
hardly any of them contain any 
help that fits my particular situa- 
tion. Seems like just as many jobs 
have to be done . . . more, in fact. 
While the days are supposed to be 
longer, they seem shorter as to 
how the work time comes out and 
there’s always something ahead. 

But there's one thing I can think 
ot that would make my summer 
easier and that is for the members 
of my family to cease and desist 
putting all their dirty clothes in 
the hamper wrong side out! 

Do you have this problem in 
your family and how did you solve 
it? Or did you? Take any hot 
week in midsummer and how the 
laundry piles up as you well know. 
Take little underpants and socks 
and your husband's shorts and T- 
shirts and socks and multiply by a 
dozen each and figure up how 
much time it takes to turn every- 
thing right side out in sorting the 
clothes to wash. 

Then, to add to the mix-up, my 
automatic washer sometimes per- 
versely turns them all inside out 
all over again! Which might hold 
the key to the whole solution if I 
count on it all the way through. 

> . . 

Somewhat along this general 
theme let me pass on to you a 
tip abdut clothes hangers and 
their use. 

Any homemaker, I think, would 
rise to agree that hangers can be 
just about the most “cussed” 
things dealt with in the routine 
of keeping house. They rattle and 
they fall and they tangle up on 
the closet bars and they twist and 


just act up in general. But they 
are even more insidious than all 
that .. . they can leave you com- 
pletely without clothing, if you 
happen to have the misfortune of 
having a fire. 

This I read in publicity matter 
put out by a fire insurance com- 
pany: In hanging up your clothes 
on hangers, turn them all the 
same way on the bar. If some of 
the “necks” hook on the bar away 
from you and some toward you 
and willy-nilly, in the panic of try- 
ing to empty your closets and get 
out your clothes you'll get nervous 
and confused and never be able to 
untangle the mess of hangers and 
consequently you may lose every 
item of clothing in your closet. 

As you iron and hang on hang- 
ers or as you replace garments 
you've worn on their hangers, take 
time, then, to hang them all up 
in the same direction. You may be 
extremely glad you did. 

. > * 


This summer seems to have been 
especially cursed with tornadoes 
and my neighbor and I hang over 
the back fence and say darkly to 
each other that atom bombs prob- 
ably caused them. Newspaper arti- 
cles say probably not, but how 
does anybody know? Seems to me 
anything that could put up a flash 
seen from Canada to Mexico could 
create disturbances in air currents 
that might well produce tornadoes 
a month or two later. 

Anyway, I'm frank to say I’m 
afraid of cyclones and tornadoes; 
even heavy windstorms, thunder 
and lightning. Let the first rumble 
of thunder wake me in the night 
and a nameless dread comes over 
me that I can’t seem to overcome. 
Not that I'm actually a coward 
and afraid to die, but I guess I 
just don’t want to be found in the 
next county full of splinters. 

I grew up in that little neck of 
Southern Missouri that was the 
cradle of cyclones and early in life 
I formed a great respect for them. 
My father would never dig a storm 
cellar but many’s the time Mam- 
ma and I have huddled down along 
the wall from which direction the 
storm was coming on the theory 
that the house would be blown 
away from and over us. 

I don’t know how safe that left 
us, sticking up in the open that 
way, if the house had blown down. 
The henhouse or any one of a half- 
dozen hickory trees could have 
come right along behind and picked 
us off, but anyway it made us feel 
safer and mighty mad at Papa who 
just looked at us and laughed. 

There's a rule about hurricanes 
that the captain of a ship on 
which I once took a cruise told 
me which I’ve never forgotten. 
Maybe it applies to tornadoes and 
cyclones, too, now that their‘ sea- 
son seems to be stretched out 
from early spring over the whole 
summer. 

Here’s the schedule, as he said 
ship crews repeat it in the South 
Atlantic and Caribbean area: 

June ... too soon. July... 
stand by. August . .. come it 
must. September . . . remember, 
October . .. all over, 


I hope so! 
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BULK 


MILK COOLING 


TANK 


PREMIUM MILK PRODUCED 
AT LESS COST WITH 

LESS LABOR 

FAST COOLING TO 38° 
COMPLETE AGITATION 
HINGED COVERS 

AiL PARTS REMOVABLE 
ADJUSTABLE LEGS 
COMPLETE DRAINAGE — 
NO MILK LOSS 
























400-Gallon 
Tank shown 


What's New In Poultry Furniture? 






Available in all popu- 



















































lar sizes. Steinhorst is 
by H. H. Alp now developing a line 
of self-contained Bulk 
Tanks in the smaller 
Te emphasis on the new ticles. This latter point is particu- sizes. 
poultry furniture seems to larly important if you use bulk 
be in the interests of saving feed stored in large bins. The V- Proved to be the top LABOR and p¢ “3 


time. Something which is neces- shape feeder, if not too deep, is 


sary if one is to keep costs low _ still my pick. 
enough so as to have something Nests. The latest trend in nests MONEY SAVER for the Dairymen! 


left over for “spending money.” is towards the commercially built 

Big bulk outdoor type feeders. nest which permits the eggs to roll Inspect and you will Select the Steinhorst, the easiest and 
Whether you are buying your feed out from under the hen—perhaps b p 
in bags or in bulk, the feeders’ a little disappointing to the hen, quickest-to-clean Bulk Tank made! All parts in contact 
should be large enough so that’ they do nevertheless speed up egg with the milk are polished stainless steel. Designed to 


they can be easily filled without gathering and are a factor in con- 


* . _— ! 
waste, and they should be large’ serving egg quality. meet sanitary regulations meets 3A Standards! 








enough to require filling only Automatic Drinking Water De- WRITE DEPT. H-7 TODAY FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER! 


EMIL STEINHORST & SONS, INC. 


about once a week. vices. In most poultry houses and 
Jadoor feeders. Styles have not on most poultry ranges you will, 
changed too much, although there’ or should, find automatic drinking 


has been considerable use made of facilities. They will range from 1 Monuteciur t Mild ' e 19 eles: 
the automatic type feeder, the the continuous “dew drop” water . [es 
kind where an endless belt type line to a homemade contraption. UTICA 3)NEW YORK 

of arrangement or shuttle con- An _ interesting fact recently MADE IN ALL POPULAR SIZES 

veyor moves in and out of a large made available to poultrymen is 

hopper like box. The belt moves that 14 feet is about the maximum ¢ THER FAMED STEINHORST MILK COOLERS 


along the bottom of a _ shallow distance for water to be away 
wooden or metal trough carrying from the feed trough if you are 
feed and the birds stand along’ expecting the most efficient re- 
the sides picking off feed as it sults. 











goes by—the self-service idea with- Shade Umbrellas. Yes, shade um- 

out having to walk around looking brellas will pay off and are used FARM WIVES VALUABLE 

for it. With the shuttle conveyor, if natural shade is not available. CATALOG _OF 
the entire trough moves back and They don’t have to be of the fancy ASKED TITTIMAT TTT 
forth. These installations are best beach variety but a home-made FOR 
suited for the large operators. type can be used. Growing pullets FARM BUILDING 


IT! 


The conventional indoor’ feeder need a hide-out from the midday 
should be built to prevent waste, sun. The underside of a brooder 
to keep the feed clean and to pre- house or range shelter is not par- 
vent segregation of ingredient.par- ticularly desirable 





PLANS - 


FOR ONLY SEND TODAY for this brand- 
new catalog, Lista 34 plans for 
10¢ modern, low-cost Exterior ply- 
wood farm buildings. Each listing 
has illustration, description, source of plan. Write 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association, Tacoma 2, 
Washington 
And remember, for fast, tight, durable construc- 
tion choose Exterior-type Douglas fir plywood. 
EXT-DFPA® on panel means waterproof glue, 
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NOW, IDEAL offers both Portable and 


LTD OVAL HEAT PRINCIPLE —_{ Side owned Units. Continous rin 
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“4 lectric or gas powered. Sofe 
WHICH WOULD YOU choose on a hot Joly day or night? The mid- qa» LARGER SIZE | ty foot control switch ovatloble 
dle open air shelter is the one. See how well it is being put to use! WRITE FOR LITERATURE 
ED Faster metHoD | — 
Wegen Bex 
Here at last—a two gallon large fam plese On 
: , ily size pasteurizer that’s compact and Dept mt 
. > , aval tt ‘ ; © 7 
Cholera Prevention Easier bird only o casionally, are loss of lightweight. Heating elements in both 
weight, paleness of the head, and cover and base give double assurance A SLASH 
Than Cure an exhausting diarrhea. Swollen of complete bacteria kill. Cannot boll | f 4 ; 
; ay , j : or spoil its flavor. No loss of ‘ T™, FEED COST 
, wattles may be ' y s . milk or spoll its flavor l ( , Y 
Prevention is the best cure for | 4. drs : be another sign. Such milk's high nutritional value. Com- 7 Caer 
fowl cholera, a contagious disease tie tne yecome carriers of the pletely automatk 8 flick of the switch, | & 
affecting practically all classes and isease. it does the rest. No moving Darts ne Ae) Sviens America’s Leading Groin Rolier 
x e The affected flock should be dis water jacket to fill. Laboratory test- §4) $180.50 Sizes 25 to 2500 bu heurty 
ages of poultry. * 2 = ed. Guaranteed for one yea ‘ ww FREE SAMPLES AND CATALOG 
There are two types of the dis- posed of eventually to clean up the Also popular one gallon model. By ¥-c. vans sons] enney Uorenpa. ones 
: j disease Bonner Springs, Kans 
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MILK TESTING LABORATORY with the necessary equipme 


nt, properly arranged, allows two students to test. 


Testing Is Fun With Good Equipment 


A successful Junior DHIA 
needs the proper environment 
consisting of a large, well- 
equipped laboratory. 


program in your ag department, we sug- 


|: YOU would have a strong Junior DHIA 


gest that you take inventory of the 
equipment you have and what you might 
need. An accurate job of testing requires 


good equipment and a pleasant environment. 
It would be much harder to create an interest 
in milk testing if your ag department had the 
testing lab in some 2x4 closet with only half 
enough equipment to do a good job. 

Let's organize our thinking as to what 
constitutes a testing lab--what equip- 
ment will be how it can be 
financed 


good 
needed and 


Next to classroom 

From past experience, it has been found 
that the best place for the testing laboratory 
is next to the classroom. With the lab in 
this location, your ag teacher is within call 
should you have trouble and need his help. 
He will also be able to handle any disciplinary 
measures that might be necessary. Horseplay 
is definitely out in a testing laboratory. If 
the job is not taken seriously, injuries could 
occur While working with sulphuric acid. 

If necessary, your ag teacher can check on 
the condition of the lab at the end of each 
testing period. No one wants to do testing 
in a dirty, unkempt testing laboratory. Since 
each boy signs the testing ledger at the end 
of the period, the instructor is able to keep 
a close check on the boys who use the lab 
and will know who leaves it in good condi- 
tion and who does not. It shouldn't take long 
for you to learn to leave the lab in good 
shape for the boy who is to follow. 

Another advantage in having the lab next 
to the that it allows the in- 
structor 
used and see 


classroom is 


to keep a check on the procedure 
that the equipment is properly 


cared for, He can also make sure that rub- 
ber aprons are worn during the testing pe- 
riods to insure protection of your clothing. 
With 60 or 70 boys testing, you can see that 
good supervision is essential. 


Large testing lab... 


A recommended size for a testing lab is 
24 feet wide and 24 feet long. This would 
give adequate space to arrange your testing 
equipment in a way to insure sufficient work- 
ing space and allow students to do an effi- 
cient job. In many of our visits to vo-ag de- 
partments in various sections of the country, 
we have found the testing labs stuck in a 
closet far from the classroom. Consequently 
in such vo-ag departments very little interest 
was shewn in testing milk. The reason, of 
course, is obvious. 

This large testing lab should be well lighted 
to enable proper recording and reading of re- 
sults. It is important that the testing lab be 
well ventilated. We would recommend that 
every lab have an exhaust fan. Testing pro- 
duces acid fumes and the hot soap solution 
develops steam which should be carried away 
and not allowed to drift through the rest of 
the school building. 

The equipment needed to do the job of 
testing milk requires plenty of room. Let's 
analyze our needs for a testing laboratory 
and make plans for next year. 


Good equipment well arranged .. . 

First, and very important, is a large table 
that can be worked on from every side. A 
table three feet wide and twelve feet long 
is adequate to hold all of the items necessary 
in the job of testing. A good arrangement 
for your equipment on the table would be as 
follows: Two acid burettes at one end, with 
pyrex dishes under each one to catch any 
acid drippings. These dishes should be half 
filled with water so acid drippings will be 
caught and diluted. Your next piece of equip- 
ment to consider is the 72-hole bottle rack 
that holds two sets of 36 8% testing bottles, 
This rack should be 8”x36'.” and supported 
by 1x8x9-inch legs. With this rack in the 
center of your testing table, two boys will be 
able to test their milk at the same time. 


Next is the pipette box placed at the side 
of the bottle rack. This box, made up of six 
compartments, is to hold the pipettes when 
they are not in use for if they are placed on 
the table they might roll to the floor result- 
ing in broken equipment. 

The most important piece of equipment that 
you need and which will be placed midway be- 
tween the ends of the table, is the 36-bottle 
electric Babcock tester. If your vo-ag de- 
partment is large, consisting of 60 or 70 boys, 
it is advisable to have two 36-bottle Babcock 
testers, 

The stand for the hot water tank should 
be placed next to the tester since hot water 
must be added to the 8% testing bottles 
while in the tester, A Wagner butterfat indi- 
cator can be fastened to this same stand so 
the testing bottles can be removed from the 
machine and the results read immediately. 

A stone jar to be used for the waste acid 
after testing is completed should be placed 
so that it can be reached without moving 
away from the table. 

A hot water bath and a rinse water bath 
are put next in line on the table. These two 
water bath units should be 10%,” wide, 10°,” 
long, and 93,” deep. They can be constructed 
from galvanized tin and if kept clean at all 
times will last for a good many years. 

A good aid in washing your 8% testing 
bottles is a wash bottle rack. This is a low 
metal rack 10” wide, 10” long, and 2” .deep, 
with a handle for convenience in submerging 
testing bottles into soapy solution and rinse 
water. Pieces of No. 9 wire are used to 
make 36 compartments, 1%s” square to hold 
the bottles in place. A metal cover with 36 
one-inch holes is used over the necks of the 
bottles to hold them in place while being 
cleaned. 

At one end of the testing table a large slop 
sink should be installed with hot and cold 
running water. The one pictured measures 
15” wide, 171” long, and 12” deep. 

Tri-sodium phosphate is a very good com- 
pound to use in keeping all of your testing 
equipment clean, so buy this in 100-lb. kegs 
and put it next to the sink. 

A waste basket and a paper towel container 
near the sink are also good items to include. 
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A large sign should be displayed 
in the laboratory containing the 
correct procedure in testing milk. 
It should be placed so that students 
testing can refer to it at any time. 


Use computer .. . 


Since boys like to compute their 
records the same day they test 
milk, it is a good idea to place a 
computer on a table, located near 
the testing table, large enough to 
allow two or three boys to work 
on it at once, Discussions held at 
such a time are usually beneficial 
because by working together you 
are able to help each other. 


Let’s be self-supporting . . . 


An old saying that can well be 
repeated with reference to testing 
is, “Let’s pay our own way”. Ev- 
eryone realizes that free things 
are never appreciated as much as 
the things we must work and pay 
for ourselves. Boys are apt to 
show more interest in milk testing 
if they all share the costs. 

A suggested financial arrange- 
ment is as follows: Many ag teach- 
ers have found that by charging 3 
cents per cow per month, or 36 
cents per cow per year, they can 
pay for the following: sulphuric 
acid, soap, herd books, production 
and breeding record cards, barn 
cards, herd summary sheets, breed- 
ing record cards for barn. This 
amount will replace broken glass- 
ware (8% testing bottles, acid bu- 
rettes, and pipettes), and provide 
a fund to eventually replace the 
36-bottle Babcock tester, bath 
tanks, computer, and a new stain- 
less steel top for the lab table. 

The milk testing boxes, issued 
for $1.00 to each boy when he 
starts testing, are kept in repair 
and broken parts are _ replaced 
with money from this deposit. If 
at the end of his four years of 
testing the box is returned in good 
condition, the $1.00 is refunded. 

For 3 cents per cow per month 
your local Jr. DHIA can be self- 
supporting. This will make your 
superintendent happy and your 
school board will endorse it 100%. 
Above all, you will take more in- 
terest in your Jr. DHIA. 

Let's analyze these recommenda- 
tions. Take inventory of your lo- 
cal Jr. DHIA and put some of 
these ideas into practice next year. 

Watch for Article No. 10 “doin 
Your Local DHIA”, the last article 
in this Jr. DHIA series. This ar- 
ticle will discuss the importance of 
continuing your testing after grad- 
uating from high school, 

THE END 
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t Doesn't Pay To Use 
ay and Grain Preservatives 


No preservatives now on the market are known to be 


effective report the authors. 


There is promise, how- 


ever, in two fungicides which are now under test. 


at haymaking time and prob- 

lems with high moisture grain, 
mechanical drying and not chemi- 
cal preservatives is the most 
practical and reliable solution at 
the present time. Several years of 
tests at the Cornell Agricultural 
Experiment Station show that al- 
though it is possible to preserve 
moist hay and grain with certain 
chemicals, it isn't yet feasible pri- 
marily because of high costs and 
feeding and handling problems. No 
compounds on the market at the 
known to be 


I: YOU have weather worries 


present time are 
effective 

A compound is not satisfactory 
as a hay or grain preservative un- 
less it is a strong fungicide. Such 
material has to be carefully tested 
to be sure it isn’t toxic to you 
when you handle it and to your 
cows when they eat the treated 
hay or grain. Furthermore, before 
a chemical is used, tests must be 
made to find out whether it ap- 
pears as a residue in the milk or 
meat. Not only must the com- 
pound leave no residue, but it must 
be inexpensive to be practical for 
farm use. 

Some dairymen actually have 
been relying on crop drying com- 
pounds with sodium bicarbonate 
(baking soda) as the principal ac- 
tive ingredient. This is not only 
ineffective but dangerous when 
spontaneous combustion may cause 
large losses. 

Some of these commercial pre- 
servatives are claimed to be ef- 
fective because they release Car- 
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by W. K. Kennedy and R. U. Schenk 
with W. B. Ward, Cornell University. 


bon dioxide which inhibits mold 
growth. Molds will not grow in an 
atmosphere of pure carbon dioxide, 
but they thrive in high concentra- 
tions of carbon dioxide if some 
oxygen is present, and it is impos- 
sible for you to exclude oxygen 
from an average hay stack or 
grain bin. 

Moreover, if carbon dioxide 
would prevent mold growth, then 
moist hay or grain would pre- 
serve itself. Actually one ton of 
the moist crop releases 100 times 
as much carbon dioxide as 5 to 10 
pounds of baking soda—the rate 
per ton recommended by some 
manufacturers. 


About testimonials ... 


Why, then, do you read occa- 
sional testimonials quoting a farm- 
er as saying the compound he used 
did a good job? Many moist crops 
considered unsafe for storage are 
on the border line. Whether treat- 
ed or not, some of them will un- 
dergo a prolonged “sweat” period 
characterized by mild heating and 
some condensation of moisture 
near the surface of the stack of 
hay or bin of grain. The heating 
causes considerable loss of dry 
matter but if the crop turns out 
to be of good color and free from 
visible mold, the farmer is not 
aware of the loss. 

Farmers, therefore, who use 
compounds on hay or grain that 
appear to be too moist for safe 
storage are convinced that the pre- 
servative is beneficial if the crop 
does not mold. Manufacturers of 
these compounds have a strong ad- 
vantage because crops thought to 
be unsafe for storage are not al- 
ways severely damaged. 

If the hay or grain is definitely 
too wet for storage, the treated 
crop becomes musty or moldy, and 
heats still more—possibly to the 
point of charring and spontaneous 
combustion. If this happens, the 
failure is not advertised, but a 
farmer’s crop and buildings, as 
well as animals and machinery, 
may be lost. 

Incidentally, mold will grow in 
hay if the moisture content is 
above 15 per cent, but usually it 
does not cause excessive damage 
if the hay contains only 25 per 
cent moisture or less when stored. 
“Sweating” reduces the moisture 
content to about 15 per cent, but 
at the same time there is about a 
5 per cent loss of dry matter. 

One of the chemicals tested in 
our laboratories and in the field 
is 2,4,6, trichlorophenol. This fun- 
gicide was applied as a _ dust 
when the hay was baled, as a 8o- 


dium salt solution immediately 
before and after cutting the hay 
while raking, and before and 
during baling. Ten pounds of this 
material evenly distributed over 
one ton of hay containing 35 to 
40 per cent moisture prevented 
mold growth and allowed the hay 
to be stored safely without dry- 
ing. The treated hay also was 
palatable and not harmful to 
dairy cattle after four winters of 
feeding it 


Two drawbacks .. . 


Trichlorophenol, however,. has 
two limitations which prevent its 
recommendation at present. First, 
it costs too much—$5 to treat a 
ton of hay. Only under emer- 
gency conditions could you even 
consider spending this much on a 
hay preservative. Secondly, the 
milk from cows receiving the 
treated hay contained very smal! 
quantities of the chemical. The 
flavor of the milk was not taint- 
ed, and the amount of chemical 
was considered too smal) to be a 
health hazard. But more research 
is needed before any chemical 
that appears as a residue in milk 
can be used asa hay preservative 

Trichlorophenol has more pos- 
sibilities as a grain preservative; 
less chemical appears to be neces- 
sary to preserve moist grain be- 
cause grain is not as bulky as 
hay. Moreover, cows eat much 
less grain than hay so the resi- 
due problem is greatly reduced 
or eliminated. After further study 
this material may prove to be 
useful to farmers as a_ grain 
preservative. 

Another fungicide tested at 
Cornell is sodium bisulfite, but it 
isn't yet being recommended to 
farmers for preserving hay be- 
cause 30 to 40 pounds per ton of 
hay were needed to get control in 
our tests. Although the $3 per 
ton cost compares favorably with 
mow drying, the big question is 
whether the cows will (or 
should) eat such large quantities 
of the compound in a _ continu- 
ous diet 

Meanwhile, other chemicals are 
being tested in the hope that 
more practical and effective fun- 
gicides for hay and grain pres- 
ervation can be found for dairy 
farmers. To be satisfactory, the 
fungicide will have to have low 
toxicity and leave no residue in 
the food product, be cheap 
method of preservation, cause no 
decrease in palatability for the 
cows, and be effective under farm 
conditions during the entire stor 
age period. 








Shaping Cows For The Future 
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of a given sire. Such a potent in- 
strument can be harmful as well 
as beneficial. The sires used must 
be superior by all reasonable stand- 
ards one might apply. 

To date the artificial insemina- 
tion program has done an admira- 
ble job in selecting sires. Natural- 
ly the results from a_ production 
standpoint can be measured only 
in case of those sires which have 
tested daughters Of the 2,324 
sires in breeding associations at 
the beginning of 1953, 688 were 
proved (or 30 per cent of the to- 
tal). Their daughters on 305 day- 
2x milking-mature basis averaged 
11,210 pounds of milk and 422 
pounds of butterfat. This is 12 
pounds more butterfat than the 
average of the daughters of sires 
in use at the beginning of 1952. 

From 1939 to 1948 the Bureau 
records reveal 2,689 sires used in 
artificial breeding associations. Of 
these 2,689 sires, 2,491 have daugh- 
ters resulting from artificial breed- 
ing that have been tested in D.H. 
LA. These sires had a total of 
47,971 tested daughters with 81,128 
production records averaging 9,533 
pounds of milk and 403 pounds of 
butterfat. 

This production is well above the 
average D.H.LA. cow with 9,195 
pounds of milk and 370 pounds of 
butterfat, and is nearly double the 
production of the average milk cow 
with 5,236 pounds milk and 211 
pounds of fat. The average milk 
cow fails to pay a labor return by 
about a dollar, but the cow yield- 
ing 9 to 10,000 pounds of milk per 
year returns about $200 above the 
cost of feed and leaves her owner 
$62 net profit after feed, labor, 
housing, and incidental expenses 
are deducted. 

One of the obstacles to further- 
ing the best results from artificial 
insemination is a lack of available 
proved sires. This problem must 
be met both by purebred breeders 
and artificial insemination § asso- 
ciations. 

One of the responsibilities of ar- 
tificial insemination is not only to 
dispense semen, but if the job of 
cattle improvement is to succeed, 
the breeding associations must give 
some thought and action to creat- 
ing the sires of the future. Where 
superior cow families exist, mat- 
ings can well be made to produce 
sires which may be used in arti- 
ficial insemination work. 
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Skimmilk, Buttermilk, Whey 


by R. H. Grummer 


OG producers who have raw 

milk by-products available 

are lucky. Liquid skimmilk, 
buttermilk, and whey are excellent 
hog feeds and have a real feeding 
value that is usually worth more 
than one has to pay for them 

A rough thumb rule on the val- 
ue of skimmilk or buttermilk is 
that 100 pounds of either of these 
products is worth one-half the 
market value of one bushel of 
corn. In other words, when corn is 
worth $1.50 per bushel, 100 pounds 
(approximately 12 gallons) of 
skimmilk or buttermilk have a feed- 
ing value of about 75 cents. These 
two products are similar in com- 
position and are equally good for 
balancing the ration. Of course, if 
they are used in greater quantity 
than is needed to balance the ra- 
tion, the extra amount used has 
considerably less value 

After a pig weighs 40-50 pounds 
it can drink enough buttermilk or 
skimmilk to balance corn or small 
grain without using additional pro- 
tein supplement and toward the 
end of the growing and finishing 
period, pigs will drink more than 
is needed if they are given all they 
want. It takes about one quart 
of undiluted skimmilk or butter- 
milk to properly balance one pound 
of corn and a little less than a 
quart where small grain is used in 
place of corn. For example, a 100- 
pound pig eating about five pounds 
of corn per day will have to drink 
five quarts (1% gallons) of the 
milk products i, satisfy its pro- 
tein needs. 

The above recommendation is a 
rough thumb rule based on the 
average of the entire feeding pe- 
riod. To be a little more exacting, 
the voung pig should get -a little 
more than 1 quart to 1 pound of 
grain and the older hog a little 
less. 

Hog producers could well consid- 
er the feeding value of skimmilk 
when selling whole milk off the 
farm and likewise where any of 
the liquid milk by-products can be 
purchased and hauled at a price 
below the feeding value they 
should be considered as a source of 
excellent quality protein. 

Whey, like skimmilk and butter- 
milk, contains excellent protein 
but it is a more dilute product and 
therefore pigs weighing 150 pounds 
or less cannot drink enough whey 
to balance corn or small grain 
without using some additional pro- 
tein feed. Because whey: contains 


less protein and other material it 
is worth only about one-sixth to 
one-fifth the market price of one 
bushel of corn. Since young grow- 
ing pigs can't get enough protein 
from whey alone, the other protein 
should be fed free choice in a sep- 
arate feeder to permit them to eat 
whatever is needed to furnish the 
balance of their requirements. This 
practice should also be followed 
where only a limited amount of 
skimmilk or buttermilk is. avail- 
able 

Whey has often been accused of 
causing trouble in swine herds, but 
there is ‘nothing in pure whey 
that will cause harmful effects. 
Alternating with sweet and sour 
whey or the first few feedings of 
large amounts of whey may cause 
mild digestive disturbances, but 
usuaily such disturbances are not 
serious or long lasting. There have 
been a few cases where whey has 
contained salt in large enough 
quantity to do some real damage, 
but most cheese manufacturers are 
now salting the cheese curd after 
the whey has been drained off, and 
so today very little if any whey 
contains enough salt to be harmful. 


Parasites May Cause 
Atrophic Rhinitis in Pigs 


Tiny parasites may be the cause 
of one of the nation’s major swine 
diseases, atrophic rhinitis, accord- 
ing to veterinary medical research 
workers. 

Veterinarians of the federal De- 
partment of Agriculture have just 
reported their findings in the cur- 
rent Journal of the American Vet- 
erinary Medical Association. They 
report that  trichomonads, tiny, 
parasitic animal organisms, may be 
the cause of the hog disease. 

The experimental work showed 
that hogs which received nasal in- 
stillations of trichomonads from 
rhinitis-infected swine developed 
the disease. The disease did not 
develop when the _ trichomonads 
were not in the instillation. 

Atrophic rhinitis has spread 
through the nation’s swine-raising 
areas in the past nine years, caus- 
ing great economic losses and forc- 
ing some hog raisers out of busi- 
ness. 

The disease causes destruction 
of certain bones in the hog’s nose. 
First symptoms may be sneezing, 
labored breathing, and a nasal dis- 
charge. Later the nose becomes 
twisted and warped, 
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OPPO NITI E FARM EQUIPMENT HELP WANTED 
PECIAL RTU COW stalls, pens, steel windows hay carriers, TOPNOTCH ~~} wanted pn Ss a 
parior anc barne with eows, 




















steel fence post, post pullers. Immediate ship- milking 
meats. STANDARD UIPMENT, INC., Bel twice a day milking. State age, experience, 
— Where Buyer and Seller Meet Air, Maryland. _ 18-* and salary, BOX 150, care Hoard's Dairy- 
KNIVES Silo filler—Field harvester —Baler. Save man, Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 14.2 
up to % and more. Forged tool steel edge. Di- 
The rate for advertising in this department is 30 cents per word per insertion, except for ‘‘help rect from factory as made for leading manu- 
wanted"’ and ‘positions wanted’’ advertising which is only 20 cents per word per insertion. Count facturers. Papec N or 81 and Blizzard 5010, AGENTS WANTED 
address. ‘J. W. Foley, Route 13, Green Bay, Mi is idered as eight words. ae $3 each. Papec L or 127 and Blizzard 6010, 
advertisements must be signed: ‘BOX 7, care Hoard'’s Dairyman, Fort Athi w $3.66 eact Papec K or 158, $4.33 each. SELL Christmas Cards spare time—make profits 
count as & additional words. Count each initial or group of figures as & word. SEND CASH ‘on Case, John Deere, Skyline, New Holland, Del- to 100¢ Biggest value assortments; neme- 
CHECK WITH ORDER. Copy must reach us four weeks ahead of date of issue. NEW ADVER- linger. Bradley $4 each. MeCormick-Deering imprinted cards, 3c up. Sensational name-in- 
TISERS MUST FURNISH REFERENCES. Send order toe HOARD'S DAIRYMAN, Fort Atkinson, silo and hay chopper $4 eac! Baler slicing gold cards pay you 90¢ per box. Assortments 
Wisconsin. knives $5 each. Thousands used on money on approval; imprinted samples tree. STUART 
back guarantee. Immediate delivery United GREETINGS, 325 Randolph, Dept. 517, Chi- 
States postage paid (COD 81). AGRICULTUR.- cagu 6 





DAIRY CATTLE STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES AL KNIVES, 54 Lock St., Baldwinsville, New 
= aint DOGS 











HOLSTEIN and CGuernseys. Registered or grades. DAIRY cow Record Tabs for sale. Made of steel, 























Fresh and springer cows and heifers of all sprayed with rust resistant aluminum paint 
ages, Can pa choice quality_cows at rea- dust proof glass front, record card inserts 4 DAIRIES GENUINE English Shepherd and Collie Pups. 
sonable prices. Always have large selection on side, readable at 7 feet Size 3” high by 5 Healthy and strong. Guaranteed heelers, Year's 
hand. We deliver anywhere. MERLE H. long. Very Senos Specify size of pipe ond FOR Sale—Small retail dairy, established 6 trial. Choice of sex. Spayed females a spe- 
GREEN & SONS, Elsie, Michigan. 11-* ee. ee a aeanan as enkes “- years $12,000 yearly income $16,000. cialty. Priced right. CLOVERDALE KEN- 
FOR Sale—i00 head cpen and bred Holstein and O D. Order mew! Sole manufacturer. CARO- ADAMS DAIRY, De Kalb, Texas a Cy Ackley, lowa 18- 
Guernsey heifers. Can furnish cotta Son LINE HARDWARE, Caroline, Wisconsin. 12-3 ar a EEMADeRRDEA Sopeetes a 
and heifers. Write or phone C. A. PAULSO ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment. Largest, most dogs. ZIMMERMAN | ' anagan, § 
AND 80N, Neillsville, Wisconin. 12-* complete line. Write for free catalog. NASCO, FARMS FOR RENT WORKING Border Collies. Imported parents, 
PIPER Bros. Farm—Purebred and grade Hol- Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 1." Puppies guaranteed. HOWARD McCLAIN, 
steins, production, type, pedigrees and health. FOR Rent—240 acre dairy and hog farm on R6, Lima, Ohio 2.* 
Let us quote you prices on quality Holsteins. 50-50 share basis near Marshall, Wisconsin, ENGLISH Shepherd puppies. Heelers, watch- 
Phone 2170, Watertown, Wisconsin 5-* CATTLE MARKERS Operator to furnish half livestock, adequate dogs, companions Db. W. YODER, Nappanee 
KENYON Brothers Farm serving the dairy farmer machinery and labor. Modern buildings Pos- Indiana 14.2 
for forty years. Large selection of choice Hol- DAISY Cattle Markers complete with chain, brass session this fall, WISCONSIN FARM SERV- THROUGH the past eighteen years, cattle men 
stein cows and first calf heifers, fresh and close tag for horns and neck. Write for folder. ICE, 303 KE. Wilson, Madison, Wis. 12-3 have turned to my registered Border Collies 
springers, service bulls, T.B. and Bang’s test- GOLDEN ARROW FARMS, Dept. C, Hunting- in their search for satisfaction in cattle work 
Obtain my book Your Registered 


d. I rload or truckload lots KENYON ton, Indiana. 16-* ing dogs ‘ : 
te, ok or wadine FARMS WANTED ing dogs. Obtain my book "Your Registered 


BROTHERS CoO., Elgin, Illinois. Phone Elgin 
work Interesting informative $2.00 post- 


818. 1-* 
1 . FARMS FOR SALE WANTED to rent—<(iood dairy farm. Have top paid. M. 8. PERROT, R-4, Gentleman Road, 




































































KEATING Brothers Farm. Large selection test- cetineeed teed. fall | ¢ machinery, DON 
ed Holstein and Guernsey fresh and springing a egisterec herd, tub tine OF machine td Ottawa, Llinois 
cows — first calf oer We ship on orders, DOUGLAS County, Wisconsin, improved and un- ALD JOHNSON, Bartlett, Mlinvis 
assure yourself of good cattle, telephone 414— improved farm lands for sale. If you are look- 

Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin. 5.* ing for good land for farming at a low price, FEED BAGS FILM SERVICE 

WISCONSIN raised Holstein heifers, all ages. come to Douglas County, Wisconsin Fertile 2 
Reasonable—tested WALLOCH & LYNCH, soil, favorable climate, close markets at Su- wind cccish Sieiniceah Aeetie tt tide shideeies: ontieein: Wale WISCONSIN Film, West Salem, Wisconsin, in- 
Sugar Creek Farm. Elkhorn, Wisconsin. perior and Duluth, low land prices to the am- pay highest 7 wate ‘ pty 4 clude a roll of film, same size you send, with 
R. R. 1. 4.* bitious farmer interested in grassland farming burlap feed bags. v rite for ta quoteSene. below offers. 8 beautiful 4x6 glossy enlarge- 

HOLSTEIN springer cows and heifers. Also and milk production, or in raising beef cattle, eae’ bese: an AND BURLAF ~— ments from your 6 exposure roll 40¢, 12 
yearlings From our herd or shipped direct sheep and poultry or in truck gardening. Lake NE, Mayton, 10. , snappy 4x4 enlargements from your 12 exposure 
from Wisconsin. MALABAR FARM, Box Superior assures cool summers, moderate win- roll 6c. You must enclose advertise- 
2135, Wichita Falls, Texas 1-* ters, and reduces frost period, minimizes HAY AND B DDIN ment. 10-* 

HOLSTEIN and (Guernsey cows and heifers. ss and excessive —s Good — E & LOOK! Look! Look! Roll developed. FElectron- 
Fresh or springers. Heiters bred for fall. excellent highways, fine outdoor recreationa A Wanted—Alt ed w ically controlled process gives better prints, 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS, Silver Lake, opportunities, County owned and privately = ta ae a ee yay Right jumbo prints in album 35¢ 12 5O« 
Indiana. 5-17 — — and unimproved tracts avail- FARMS, INC., Franklin, Mase. 10-apl reprints 4 (Guaranteed prints. Quick serv- 

HOLSTEINS. Bred and open heifers. Also cows. able. rite for information and circular, ice NATIONAL PHOTO ART, Janesville 6, 
W. STRAUSS, Watertown, Wisconsin. 13-2 MANLY SHARP, County Agent, Court House, Wisconsin 13-2 

FOR better Holstein cows and heifers write or Superior Wisconsin ‘ 2-° AUCTIONEER SCHOOLS 
call JESS LATHROP, Dundee, Lilinois.  13-* SOUTHERN Wisconsin dairy farms, all located MISCELLANEOUS 

REGISTERED Holstein bull and heifer calves. near Fort Atkinson, the worid's dairy capital. | ggagn auctioneering, terms, soon. Free catalog. 

LOUIS LANGE, Watertown, Wis. 11-spl. Our lists are always complete. Write for free REISCH AUCTION SCHOOL, Mason City, 

ATTENTION dairymen and cattle dealers. We catalogue LOGANWAY, INC., Wisconsin's Iowa. 23-* HIGHEST prices and prompt payment for your 
can furnish you Holstein heifers to freshen this leading farm brokers, Fort Atkinson, Wis- LEARN auctioneering. Term soon. Write for feathers. Ship to Midwest, known for Gopend. ° 
fall. Cows of all breeds. Let us know your consin. 6-* catalog. MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, Box ability throughout the country, MIDWEST 
needs. We can supply them. ROTTEMA {% Delaware—Farms of all sizes; Homes. busi- 4746, Kansas City, Missouri. 9." FEATHER COMPANY, 1348 West Cermak 
FARMS, Bridgeport, Ind. Plainfield 8266. 20-* — ~ — <r og ee mae ween i ~ Hlinois — 5-* 

FARMERS attention Holstein and Guernsey FINSON DALY, Real Estate, yoming, Dela- = red pasgarns actory § rejects 
heifers, 300 pounds and up, also springing ware. . 8-* POSITIONS WANTED eee 6 pair §1.00 Our better grade 
heifers. We have on hand at most times 200 to VIRGINIA farms, we are dairy farmers and can - : (Seconds) 5 pair $1.00. Satisfaction guaran- 
300 head to pick trom. Come here and save help you. P. M. BROWNING, ReaYor. John FARM Manager: with possibility of renting in teed. Postpaid when cash with order, ALLEN 
time and expense. LINK BROTHERS, INC., H. Hitt, Associate, Culpeper, Virginia 9.* future Married four children Louis HOSTERY COMPANY, Box 349, Dept ll, 
Minong, Wisconsin. 19-* OREGON farms and ranches in our mild Willa- DINGLEY, Eureka, Hlinois 13-2 Chattanooga, Tennessee. 9-* 

LARGE selection of Holstein and Guernsey mette Valley. Send 25« tor our illustrated cata- PARTS 7 all stoves. Ranges, heaters, fur. 
springer heifers; also younger heifers and log KINGWELIL AGENCY, Box 267-M, Cor- naces fit guaranteed. Write for prices. Give 
young springer cows. CHESTER FROBERG, vallis, Oregon. 2-° HELP WANTED make model and part number OMAILLA 
Valparaiso, Indiana 17-* STROUT Farm Catalog free! Farms, homes z STOVE WORKS Dept il 1204 Douglas 

REGISTERED Holstein caives. D. L. CAVEY, businesses, ete. Over 3,200 bargains described, SINGLE men with dairy, poultry general farm Street, Omaha, Nebraska 13-6 
iakete. Wiseensta 11. 31 states World’s largest, 53 years service. experience Top farm ee Sete wd ae MAKE money introducing world’s cutest chil. 

MILKING springing cows and heifers, many STROUT REALTY, 7-T South Dearborn St., on Rg he gg ge snd "eae dren's dresses, Big selection adorable styles 
calfhood vaccinated; artificially bred; TB- Chicago 3, Hlinois } 7-0 BOX 720, care Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkin- Low prices . Complete display free. Rush 
Bang’s tested C.0.D. shipments by truck. 160 ACRES $5,000 Several 200, 300 acre eon, Wieconein. 13." name. HARFORD, Dept. K-1376, Cincinnati 
Sorry, no calves. KLEIN'S DAIRYLAND farms, good buildings and production records. | WANTED—Single men to milk and care for 25 25, Ohio 13-8 
ACRES, Menomonee Falls Wisconsin. Tele- CENTRAL MICHIGAN REAL ESTATE EX- cows on 2X milking. $150 per month, excel- 
phone 3700 8-* CHANGE, 8 anton Michigan : lent room and board. Two days off a month. . 

HOLSTEINS and Guernseys—Large selection of A NEW adventure in dairy farming—280 acres Chance for advancement. GREEN MEADOW Breeding Ils Take Toll 
choice springers and fresh cows and heifers. of field woods and pastures overlooking the FARMS, Elsie, Michigan 13-2 
TB and Bang ® tested. STANLEY BURNIDGE — ee _, Valley in Connecticut. THE National Farm Labor Bulletin is published Reproductive diseases of cattle are 
& SON Grand Hotel tor Dairy Cattle Kigia, his is innacle Rock, one of America’s out- bi-monthly listing hundreds of descriptiona, , levyi ‘ 

Illinois (Hotel accommodations). Established standing breeding farms and outstanding val- past reference, and qualifications of single, now levying a terrific toll on farm- 
1918. Also good selection at Claremore, Okla., ues in farm sales. Excellent plant includes 3 family men, and house servants, seeking all | ers’ profits in this country, accord- 
Branch—Phone: Claremore 116. 15-* well-buil farmhouses 60 stanchion barn, tiled phases of farm employment. Trial subscription in to a report ) ted t h 

REGISTERED—Guernsey calves. K. V. FARM, dairy A profitable, established business ven to the bulletin is 6 months $10.00. We place e I : presente a the 

oe Wisconsin. 11-* _— whit : the owner is iy to see free at any time, qualified white single, fam- national convention of the American 
ECIAL offering of high grade dairy heifers due to advancing age. Send for illustrates ily met und housekeepers, in all phases of 4 ‘inar i 

: ’ , . . & louseneepe : = jeter t 38 
and springers. ROBERT H. WALTER. Lan- brochure: MR. HENRY TRUMBULL, 14 farm employment only Application blank \ wg Medical Association. 
non, Wisconsin 12-6 Farmington Avenue Plainville Connecticut available. DEPARTMENT HD. P. 0. Drawer Two University of Wisconsin vet- 

CANADIAN Ayrshires and Holsteins. We can —_— as ~ a — on gees 2-M, Richmond 4, Virginia 13 ° erinarians, Drs. S. H. McNutt and 
supply you with cattle of either breed from —_ — a. “tg; ee ee HELP wanted on Large Certified Milk Form. J P Si ? 
this district. Accredited. Vaccinated. Truck north central a? acres crop land Good wages. Pay for overtime. Room and board oseph Simon, reported that while 
transportation to your farm PEARSON one-half in vay omplete modern farm reasonable. Opportunities for dependable men a concerted drive is bei e 
BROS., Avonsyde Farms, Waterdown, Onta- buildings. 1700 acres pasture and 2nd growth Write for information. WALKER GORDON ine ne macs 
an. — timber. Deer and small game plentiful. Part LABORATORY COMPANY, Plainsboro, New | @gainst one of the most serious re- 

FOR Sale—Purebred Ayrshire calves, highest | Sig pcr cere’ froma ron ed, “UMER | WANTED—Experienced breeding technician Hast | PFOductive diseases, brucellosis, an- 

4 ne O per acre trokers protected OMI veriences ree ’ ee iciar as . > , , 
prod seine Penshuret bloodlines. FRED at age OR. a Michigat Palm Beach County, Florida. Write PALM | Other disease is spreading steadily. 
OF Grafton isconsin : re ? * ‘ — ’ TA‘ 2 r 
ONLY 85.000 cash down take high! iproved BEACH BREEDING, ASSOCIATION, Hox 70 S & "PS 1eV f * 

McFARLAND Wisconsin Holstein cows, heifers 160 pats euetn son po ee een” cilia West Palm Beact Florida 14-2 As a result, they said that there s 
and «calves Registered T.B. and Bang’s sonb-880 aie aamte tems Ginteniediel WANTED—DHIA and Official Test Supervisors a growing tendency to charge every 
tested. Your inquiry appreciated J. M. Me- as N te } » asociations Sal 300 00 ) j : ic 

nqu : we good pasture. Wonderful buildings in we large associati alary § uy cattle abortion loss to this latter 
FARLAND & SONS, Watertown 5. Wis 14-3 excellent condition——all-modern 7 room home. Send application and references to KXTEN roble bri fec 

WISCONSIN blue-ribbon Holstein heifers. Vac- Big Gothic-roofed, well-equipped barn. Three SION DAIRYMAN University of Florida, problem, vibrionic § infection, 
cinated against shipping fever. Bang’s, T.B good big conefete silos. 60 ft. machine shed Gainesville, Florida “Vibrionic infection and brucellosis 
tested Production records Health sheets. poultry - grade A milkhouse;: other MILKER single preterred-——excellent Holstein , we *? 
WALTER LEHMANN, Box 53-A, Watertown, building Balance of purchase price $1,000 herd in Illinois. Permanent job with fine op- are only two of the offenders, the 
Wisconsin per year for 20 yeare—4% interest. A beau- portunity for advancement. BOX 9}, care | Veterinarians pointed out, “Other 

titul and highly productive farm—unusually eae oe ee Wis causes of reproductive failures in- 

’ favorable terms! Personal property includis -& perience “orm aed, 0 . : af inal 
STOCKMEN’S SUPPLIES eeegn gy  gen Fe By, Seiten an asm Gute, Senin : ait | Clude leptospirosis, trichomoniasis, 
. ‘ : in 1951 obtainable with farm at $16,000 ad- buildings modern, ranning water, 3 silos, | hyperkeratosis, and possibly hemoly- 

HORN weights, 80c per pair postpaid. Made in 4 ditional——list upon request. Early possession registered Jersey cattle, hoge and « kens " P : F y y 
sizes % Ib., 1 Ib., 1% Ib., and 2 Ibs. Tattoo it desired. BAKER ZZ-32, St. Croix Falls Farm located in Ohio River ve twee, | Sins which are similar to the RH 
markers $4.75 postpaid, includes set of num- Wienenain Rising Sun and Patriot, Indiana, 50 miles | factor in primates and certain pleu- 
bers, bottle of ink, and full directions. We also below Cincinnati Handled on 50-50 basis, , ia-] » _ ‘ _ 
carry complete line of ear tags, neck chains, Opportunity for the proper man. BOX 152, ropneumonia-like organisms. 
ee a eee ee ae FARM EQUIPMENT care Hoard's Dairyman, Fort Atkit Wis. Diagnosis is doubly essential un- 
aies; in ac everything for ¢ stockman. FARMER for genera! farm near 1 n New iin . 

; ~ : - : ~ wae r toda co rate : > 

} + ap f . ame BREEDERS 8l PPLY NEW HBetter-Barns Books. Best ways to build, Jersey 40 head dairy herd. M be capable de Ai ys mplic ated pit ture of 
ANTIPIOIAL | oooh ag A ~~ remodel and equip fafm buildings. Please en- and experienced in milk prod n, feeding cattle reproduction losses, the vet- 

insemination. Automatic breeding close dime for mailing coat. LOUDEN, Dept. and field work ‘ i anlar percentage and “ing ‘ ¢ ( , " 

gun. Reguiens e techated tentainn. Wascndl- 3. Fairfield, lows, —_ TE et, Gn ike nal cae eCrinarians said nly through diag- 

tionally guaranteed Illustrated bulletin free GIGANTIC irplus sale-——Tremendous savings whose family drink raw milk wi be cone nosis, they Stated, can proper treat- 

on request. BREEDERS EQUIPMENT Co., Government, and excess inventory, power sidered. Four room cottage, all imprwements, | Ment be instituted to stop such 

Flourtown, Pennsylvania 20- plans. hydraulics, compressors, pumps, weed Write giving age. qualifications » avail. losse 

ARTIFICIAL breeding equipment manufactured sprayers hain saws, binoculars, tools, hun- able, and = size { family BOX 51. care Osses 
by the leading company in this field Write dreds ‘ Iliustrated catalog free. SUR- Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkins W iseonein, 
teday for free catalog. INSEMIKIT CO., PLUS CENTER, 838 “0” Street, Lincoln WANTED— Reliable married mar farming Maurice Irwin, a member of Sac, 
INC., Box 122, Baraboo, Wisconsin e-* Nebraska 14.3 experience to work on dairy fart Modern if " DHIA. k . 

ATTENTION Farmers—Mastitis remedies, Peni- | FREE New aud Used Tractor Parts catalog tenant house. BOX 149, care I Dairy- owa, A, keeps his empty milk 
illin, Aureomycin, Pendistrin, Vetropen, ete. Big 1953 edition. Tremendous savings for all man, Fort Atkinson, Wis cans in his milk cooler. This helps 
Quotations prepaid orders KENSINGTON models Satisfaction guaranteed CENTRAL EXPERIENCED dairy farm ‘ anted . . . _ 
VETERINARY & POULTRY SUPPLY, Box TRACTOR PARTS CO., Dept. 30, Des Good opportunity. BOX 153 « Hoard’s to cool the milk faster.—LkonaRD 
73, Kensington, Connecticut. 14-5 Muines 3, lowa. 14-7 Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wi TRUNNELL, tester, 
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Proudly Presents Its 


Ast ANNUAL _EXPOSITION 
The Six Official National Breed Shows 





THE NATION'S GREATEST—Yes, oll six of the nation’s dairy cattle breed 
organizations have designated the National Deiry Cattle Congress as the 
site of their official national shows. 


competing for 


um list in the history of the exposition. 





" bh ‘ 
al ¢ Pp 


The nation’s finest Ayrshires, Brown 
Swiss, Guernsey, Holstein, soreey and Mithing Shorthorns will be present 
honors and the largest premi- 
“Plan teday te be in attendance 


at the internationally famous National Dairy Cattle Congress. 


THE DAIRY FARMER'S SHOW—There'll be @ quarter million dairy farm- 
ers from threughout the nation present. 
head of the country's finest quality dairy cattle will 
Every state in the Union has been rep- 
resented for the past four consecutive years in the 
over-all exposition. Moke your plans today to mingle 
the quarter-million dairymen—just 
1953 exposition. 
colorful descriptive leaflet. 













be entered. 


with 
self at the 


Over 2,000 


like your- 
Write today for your 


WATERLOO 
IOWA 
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MILK RECORD SHEETS-HERD BOOKS 


Record keeping is easy when you use Hoard’s Dairyman milk record 


sheets 


and herd 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


eoorw rrr rrr rrr rre 


books . 


.. Send for 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN | 


samples... 





No obligation 


-—< 


Sale Announcements 


July 27—Jerseys. C. M. Kearney & Sons 
Dispersal, Morrill, Nebraska. Laurence 
Gardiner, Sale Manager, 1863 Cowden 
Ave., Memphis 4, Tenn 

July 31—Jerseys. Southeastern Iowa 
Jersey Breeders Sale at Fairfield, Iowa. 
Ivan N. Gates, Sale Manager, West Liber- 
ty, Iowa, 

Aug. 3 
Sale, Waukesha, 
Sale Managers, 

Aug. 6—Jerseys 
Sale at Cobleskill, 


Holsteins. Mid-Harvest 
Wis. Baird & 
Waukesha, Wis 
New York State Jersey 
New York. Gene Slagle, 


Special 
Darcey, 


Sale Manager, Columbus, Ohlo 

Aug. 31—Guernseys. Coker’s Pedigreed 
Seed Co. Dispersal at Hartsville, South 
Carolina. The Louls McL. Merryman & 
Sons, Inc.. Sale Mers., Sparks, Md 

Sept 5— Jerseys Pennsylvania State 
Sale at Lancaster, Pa. Gene Slagle, Sale 


Manager, Columbus, Ohio. 
Sept. &—Jerseys. I. B 
at Newbury. S. ‘ 
Sept. 19—Guernseys. Atlasta Farms Dis- 
versal at Menomonie. Wisconsin. Robert 
itz, Sale Manager, Mukwonago, Wis. 
Sept. 21—Jerseys. Your Opportunity Sale 
at Salem, Oregon. Ross Wurm, Sale Man- 


Duck Dispersal 





ager, Los Angeles 58, California 

Sept. 25—Jerseys. Towa Jersey Breed- 
ers State Sale at Des Moines, Iowa. Ivan 
N. Gates, Sale Manager, West Liberty, Ia 

Sept. 28—Holsteins. Complete dispersal 
of the Harry Brewer herd at Richland 
Center, Wisconsin. Baird & Darcey, sale 
managers, Waukesha and Watertown, Wis 

Sept. 30—Holsteins. South Dakota Hol- 
stein-Friesian State Sale at Huron, South 
Dakota. R. A. Cave, Secretary, Brookings, 
South Dakota 

Oct. 3—Jerseys. Western 
Sale at Butler, Pa. Gene Slagle, 
ager, Columbus, Ohlo. 


Pennsylvania 
Sale Man- 








Registered Border COLLIE PUPPIES 


Our blood 
by Internatio 
ported ¢ 
MALYDA FARM, 
RFD #1, Box #224 
Libertyville, Ml. 
Route £63 


lines are sired 
nal and Im 
ampions 








HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


CURTISS 
CANDY COMPANY FARMS 


Improved Stud Service 














An opportunity to follow a well-defined, 
successful breeding program, as carried on 
at the Curtiss Candy Company Farms. 
Matings to present herd sires and looking 
ahead to future sires, combining the most 
desirable bloodlines. 

Selected Matin available in all five 
major dairy breeds. For further informa- 
tion, consult your Curtiss Herd Technician 
in your area, or write: 


LIVESTOCK DIVISION OFFICE 
Cary, Ilinois Telephone: Cary 5411 


BROWN SWISS INFORMATION 
Can be obtained free from 
BROWN SWISS ASSOCIATION, Beloit, 











Wis. 








AYRSHIRES 
AYRSHIRES 








Big Milkersr- - Hardy Rustlers 
‘OM Good Grazers - Perfect Udders 









AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES——By sires proven for 
production and from dams that are Herd Tested 
on 2 milkings daily and classified for type. Best 
American and Scottish breeding. Write for pedi- 
grees and prices. STRATHGLASS FARM, Box 
71, Port Chester, N. Y. 








OWN A CHESAPEAKE 


Wonderful hunting companions 
both afield and in heavy duck 
marshes. Efficient, willing, 





herd working. Fine with chil- 
dren. Write for new booklet 
end name of necrest breeder. 
AMERICAN CHESAPEAKE CLUB 
3889 Dupont Road, Sebastopol, Calil. 









Ayrshire Bull Calves 


for Type, Production, Test, Dispos!- 

tion and Longevity by Preferred Pedigreed 

bulls; from tested and typed dams. Let 

rors next herd sire come from Carefree; 
t him convince you. 


CAREFREE FARMS 
Traditionally The Best 


New Haven Indiana 





——-- 


— , 





_—_— 


lactations . 


Age 
2-9 
3-10 
5-2 
6-4 
7-8 
9-0 

10-3 








A Jersey did it! 


Days 
305 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 
365 


Lbs. Milk 


14,213 
17,033 
20,084 
19,284 
23,725 
20,278 
18,560 


133,177 


Opal Crystal Lady — Only cow of any breed to produce 
over 1,000 pounds milk fat during each of five consecutive 
. all on twice daily milking. 


Lbs. Fat 
695 
952 

1,064 
1,035 

1,237 

1,076 

1,001 


7,060 








A LESSON 


IN 


COW BUYING 


What determines 
dairy profits: 


in 


The milk produced by a dairy cow 


a lactation and during her lifetime 


has a powerful bearing on the profit 


she makes for you. Equally important 


is the 


duc c 


amount of feed required to pro- 


the milk 


That money which remains after 


the milk has been produced and hauled 


to market is what the dairy farmer can 


call profit. Whether it is large or small 


depends upon his management, the ef- 


ficiency of 
value 


dairy cow on the 


his dairy animals, and the 


of the milk sold 


When you base the efficiency of a 


amount of total milk 


solids produced per unit of body weight 


or per unit of feed consumed, you find 
the Jersey breed at the head of the list. 


—— oe eee 


And regardless of the standard used in 
pricing milk, you find Jersey milk bring- 
ing more money at dairy plants. Why? 
Because its extra protein, minerals, vi- 


tamins, fat, etc., make it worth more. 


Now the thing that dairy farmers 
often overlook in judging the worth of 
a dairy cow is her ability to produce 
amounts of high quality and top 
And that 


is where the Jersey really shines. Notice 


large 
selling milk year after year. 


the production of Opal Crystal Lady. 
She is an example of how Jerseys excel 
in production persistency and profit 


consistency, 


You will want to send in the 
coupon for more facts today about the 


breed that makes more profit per acre. 


-—————— a a nr wr nr nr nnn ere eee ee 


Please send me 
your free 
booklet 

“The Dollars 
and 

Sense of 
Registered 
Jerseys." 


ae 


Address 





Post Office 


THE AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB x0 753 
1521 East Broad Street, Columbus 5, Ohio 





State 


ca a a a 

















JULY 25, 1953 


WINDROW AYRSHIRES 
HER SON 


Born 3-8-1953 
B Neshaminy Kismet, 
\ Paternal Brother to 
Neshaminy Miss Phett, 
haxcellent 1036 Ibs. fat 
National Record over 8!  windrow Stormy Pet 


breeds An Excellent daughter 


Storr Cloud « 
A Real Buy 





‘ 
Windrow Double Ar 
; proved  3-2-305-12555 
=—Own Him (nin 572 tt. 142950 


milk, 649 fat M. E 


WINDROW FARMS 


5501 C€ 
BIRMINGHAM, MICHIGAN 


polidge 


Highway 








2 REGISTERED AYRSHIRE BULLS 
Born February 11, 1952 and August 26. 1952. 
Sire Imp. Seotch Grand Champion bull and out 
of record dems. Write: GREENFIELD FARMS, 
3300 &. 76th St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 





JERSEYS 


INHERITED PRODUCTION 


Service Age Bull—Dam is Very Gx 
Lilae Sir Challenger 





od daughter of 
former highest tested sire 


is @ young cow with two consecutive Medals of 
Merit and is now making a third pending calv- 
ing. has two Medal of Merit maternal sisters. Her 


dam is a Very Good 962 Ib. cow on 2X milking 






snd is the former tested dam of the breed. Sire’s 
dam is a Very Good Medal of Merit Cow and 
both Granddams are over 700 Ibs. fat Tested Dams 
with actual production records of over 950 Ibe 
of butterfat. Regular calving, high production and 
long life on both sides of t} I's pedigree 


Delivered at Panmer’s Prices 
RALPH E. COPE, JR., Box 185, Langlois, Ore. 


AUCTION 


my place—6 miles south of BELVI- 
DERE, ILL., on Harry Scriven farm 


SUNDAY, AUGUST 9 


at 12 o’clock standard time. 


12 HEAD OF REGISTERED JERSEYS 


First, second and third calves, some re- 
cently fresh, more fresh this fall. At same 
time will sell some from Ray Nevell, Ed 
Van Der Veen and other herds. Write for 
catalog to E. M. Royalty, Belvidere, Dli- 
nois or Ed Van Der Veen, Marengo, Til, 











BILTMORE JERSEYS 





Our Latest Superior Sire 
Developed At Biltmore 
Welcome Volunteer George 
Classified Very Good 


10 Daus. Av. 9692 Ibs. Milk, 491 Ibs. 
13 Classified daughters av. 84.42% 


You'll Like His Calves 
They Are Production Bred tor Generations. 


Our Herd Numbers 1300 Head. This Makes 
Selection Of An Outstanding Bull Cait For 
You Easy. Write Us 


Billmore Farms 


BILTMORE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Fat 














BRIGHAM JERSEYS 
Do YOU Want More Milk? 


Our Herd Of More Than 100 Milkers Has Av- 
eraged Over 10,000 Lbs. Milk for 10 Separate 
Years-All On Twice A Day Milking! 


A Real Bull Bargain Awaits Your Order 
Brigham 4 

| arm _ 

oes 


Established 1803 
ELBERT &. BRIGHAM, Owner 


ST. ALBANS VERMONT 














HEAVEN HILL JERSEYS 


We Have Added Another Great 1,000 Lbs. 
Fat Producer To The Heaven Hill Herd 


COMMANDER'S PRETTY SUE 
HAS TWO 1,000 LBS. FAT RECORDS 
Which Prompts Us To Remind YOU—We 

Are Equipped To Breed Herd Sires With 

More Than Just Promise 


A Few Choice Ones Ready To Ship You. 
way. Order Now. 


HEAVEN HILL FARM 


Lake Placid Club, New York 











IDEAL FARMS 
PUREBRED 


GUERNSEYS 


Why not be the proud owner of your 
own herd sire? fe have many out of 
700, 800, or 900 Ib. dams reeding 
stock you are looking for. State your 
wants, better yet, come and see for 
yourself. The World's Greatest Pro- 
duction Herd. Prices reasonable 


IDEAL GUERNSEY FARMS 
AUGUSTA NEW JERSEY 

















BRYN MAWR FARM 





is now ng Vol Lad, Silver 
Medal, Superior ” Sire. Fourteen tested daughters 
av 10,498 Ibs. milk 585 Ibe. fat i2 Clase 
daughters average 82.12 


FRANK 6. ASTROTH, R. 1, So. St. Paul, Minn. 


PRODUCTION BRED 


JERSEYS AT AUCTION 


Plan to attend the Seutheastern Iowa 
Breeders Sale July 31, 1953 at the Oak 
Knoll Jersey Farm, Fairfield, lowa. 
Write for Catalog 
PLEASANT VIEW JERSEY FARM 
Crawfordsville, lowa 








GOLDEN SUNSET JERSEYS—-Bull calf born Mar 
17, °53,. 5 of 7 nearest dams to sire, ave. 13,500 
Ibs. m, 734 Ibe. f; 3 nearest dams of dam's sire 
ave. 13,625 Iba. m, 704 Ibs. f; 3 nearest dams to 
sire of granddam (on dam's side), 135.860 lbs. m 
757 Iba. ft. 11 of 15 srest dams average over 
13,000 Ibs. m. and over 700 Ibs. f Price $200 
shipment at 6 onthe of ag 


ENNIS JERSEY HERDS Mo. 


Festus, 





— high grade Jersey and Guernsey a — 
apringers and earlings rcp 

1 A 5-¢ Br t i heifers i 
1. Quality duction. From the 

rea. CLAUDE THORNTON, Plain 

View Stock Farm, R. 2, Box 256, Springfield, Mo 


PIXY FARM—SINCE 1897 


Vaceil at 





Tristram Basil Baronet: ir Jr. herd il 
ull sister . yw Excellent 13.851 |! k 
sos | t 305 days one Sona of 1 
being pped fron gh record dams of n 
familié t rma writ CHAS s. 
KELLY. DAVID KELLY, Hudson, Wis. 








Your 
Opportunity Sale 


the nation’s great ANNUAL 
SALE of high predaction JERSEYS 
will be held again this year. The Your 
Opportunity Sale emphasizes high pro- 
duction with consignments from na- 
tionally famous Oregon, Texas, east 
ern herds This year at SALEM, 
OREGON, September 21. Reserve your 
catalog now, by writing sale manager 
ROSS WURM, 4511 Produce Plaza, 
Los Angeles 58, California. 





Yes, 














CANADIAN JERSEYS 


FALL FRESHENING 
HEIFERS AND YOUNG COWS 


The best time has come to select your fall- 
freshening females In York County, In the 
immediate vicinity of Toronto, Ontario. We 
will soon have to stable our cattle, and 
several of our breeders will have to sacri 
fice some of their bred helfers for which 
they do not have room in their milking 
line, at low prices. We can fill your orders 
for one, a truckload or a carload 


You can still complete your show herd with 
a prize winner from York County. 


ALFRED BAGG, Salesman, 
YORK COUNTY JERSEY CLUB 
EDGELEY, Ontario, Canada 











CAUMSETT BROADCASTER 


Six Daughters, aver- 
age Jr. 2 yr. olds, av- 
14,6324 Milk, 
*. 365 Days 
A.R. Six Dams, aver- 
age Jr. 2 yr. olds, av- 
9,897 Milk, 
503+ B.F., 365 Days, 
A.B, Increase 4,7354 Milk, l6if B.F, 

Highest proof on the highest 2 year old 
heifers of any bull of any breed in the his- 
tory of dairy cattle anywhere in the world, 


HAM FARM, Wytheville, Va. 


R. R. CROWGEY, Owner, C. R. STROUD, Mar., 
JOHN H. CROWGEY, JR., Associate Mgr. 


FOR SALE 


YOUNG GUERNSEY BULL CALVES 


by outstanding herd sires and out of high pro- 








duction dame from good cow families; also out- 
standing Yorkshire hogs from selective breeding. 
If interested send for tree leaflets on our Guerne 
seys and Yorkshires, 

BURTON LANE FARM 
Box 552 Lake Forest, tlinols 








REGISTERED GUERNSEY BULLS 


Choice registered Guernsey bulls by proven sires, 

ch as Horseshoe Conrad Asterbilt and out of at 
least 400 pound dams, for sale. Large selection to 
trom, serviceable age and younger. Calf- 
cinated. Bang'« tree, TB accredited herd 
r visit us for pedigrees and full particulars 


Farmington, Minn, 


choose 
wal Wa 


ho 
Write 


BRANDTJEN FARMS 








GRANDVU GUERNSEYS 


Offering Select Guernsey Bull Calves up to 8 


mo. Sired by Flying Horse Flutes Phil, Dam 
has 12,478 M, 758 F Jr. 2 Ilis three near- 
est dams records average &50 F Dame of these 
bulle are daughters of the great proved high 
production Sire Flying Horse Mastera Royal 
With records up to over 550 Fat aa 2 yr. olds 
305-2X-Farm care The Right Kind At The 
Right Price. 

Also Heifer Calves For Sale Write or come to 


GRANDVU FARMS Wrightstown, Wisconsin 


GUERNSEYS 
FROM WAUKESHA COUNTY, WIS. 





We have sold seed stock all over the world, We 
can fturnial v NOW top cattle of all ages 

grades r purebreds—T.B. and Bang's tested. 
Write me your wants and will sive you de- 
ta by return mail. If you canno une | will 
personally make the selection for you Lee |. 
Burlingham, Sec. and Fieldman, WAUKESHA 


COUNTY GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 


WISCONSIN 
UERNSEYS 


Come to Wisconsin for your purebred Guernseys. 
We know most of the breeders in America’s 
Dairyland and will give you honest and intelligent 
guidance in your selections. Good purebreds pay. 
WISCONSIN GUERNSEY BREEDERS’ ASS'N. 
Waukesha, Box 14, Wis. Charies L. Dalton, Sec. 


BETTER GUERNSEYS 








Purebred and grades with outstanding production 
and type Purebred bulls that will increase the 
value of your herds. T.B. and Bang’s tested, Serv- 


JEFFERSON CO. GUERN- 


ice to buyers is tree 
Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


SEY BREEDERS’ ASSN., 





GUERNSEYS 





COMPLETE DISPERSAL 
OLD HICKORY JERSEYS 


Cc. M. KEARNEY AND SONS 
MORRILL, NEBRASKA 
MONDAY, JULY 27, 1953 
100 HEAD - Registered Jerseys 


Due to the recent death of Mr. C. M. Kearney 
this entire Herd of High Producing and Prize 
Winning Jerseys must be sold. 

50 PRODUCING COWS-—-Herd Sires 
and Open Heifers. You will find deep 


and Gred 
bodied 


good idered, we bred cattle 15 Years ( 
nuous HIR Testing—-calfhood vaccinated ad 
Bang's Free A number { animals ' ng 
are daughters and granddaughters of the onder 
ful cow—BARON'S BELLE BEATRICE TON 
OF GOLD COW and a runner-up for the 53 
Lifetime Production Champion with 131,008 
be. milk and 6,845 fat 
For Catalogue Contact: LAURENCE GARDI- 


NER, Sales Manager, 1863 Cowden Ave., Mem- 


phis 4, Tenn. 





| 


PROFIT with GUERNSEYS 


Send for FREE intormation — yours on 

request data-packed 28-page “Liquid Gold” 

booklet about Guernseys and GOLDEN 

GUERNSEY Milk-~also National Guernsey 

Directory. Buy Guernseys now! 

THE AMERICAN GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
352 Main St., Peterborough, N. H. 


Young Bulls For Sale 


Racked by type breeding and records are ~ 
fering for sale sons of our herd Meadu 

Lodge King Duke and R Lane's Pr i King. 
Sit lar have records fror 614 1t 4126, fat 
Als some choice heilers W rite ‘ for tall 


R. LANE FARMS, BASSETT, WISCONSIN 
J. H. Rustman, Owner Lewis M. Meyer, Manager 








Is your subscription running out? 


Renew now! Five full years only $3.00, 








SERVICEABLE BULL FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—Bul!l born May, 1952. 


Dam made 15194 - 627 Sr3C 


her dam 


produced 17886 - 887 5yrsC; her paternal granddam 20508 - 1109 Jr4. Sire, 
Coldspring’s Romulus Anchor, proven for both type and production Also 
bred heifers due July, August and September, well grown attractive indi- 
viduals by proven sires and from AR dams. 


TARBELL GUERNSEY FARMS 


Smithville Flats, New York 
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FIVE 
EXCELLENT 
COWS 


When our herd was classified by the 
American Guernsey Cattle Club in 
March, five daughters of Playhaven's 
Y. Plymouth were classified Excellent 
We bred and raised all of these, as 
well as the twelve daughters of our 
other sires that were classified Very 
Good. If you are looking for produc 
ing bloodlines that also possess good 
type, write for information on the 
young bull calves we now have for sale 


HOARD'S DAIRYMAN FARM 


Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 


Wm easee UNS anes ENC a 
COMPLETE DISPERSION 


Of the Well Known Herd of 
ATLASTA FARM GUERNSEYS 
MENOMONIE, WISCONSIN 


On the Farm, Starting at 11 A. M. 
SATURDAY, SEPT. 19, 1953 
120 REGISTERED GUERNSEYS 


Your opportunity to select from the results 
of 44 years of Constructive Breeding. An 
A.R. Record Herd, Uniform in Type, High 
in Production. 
Write for the free catalog to 
MR. E. BAKKEN, Owner, Menomonie, Wis. 














HOLSTEINS 











CARNATION PROFESSOR 
Sire of bull ET.8-39 Offered Here 


And His 7 Nearest Dams 


Average 1016 Lhs. Fat 


HIS week we offer you one of the 

best bred bulls we have ever offered 

for sale. He is Kar Tag 8-39, born 
March 7, 1953, and a beautiful indi 
vidual 
His sire, Carnation Professor, is a first- 
prize winning son of the Gold Medal 
bull, Hallrose Progressor, classified 
**Excellent,’’ from a splendid producing 
full sister to the Reserve All-American 
Carnation herd sire, Carnation Ensign 
His dam, with 943 pounds of fat as a 5 
year old, is from a 1074 pound daughter 
of Governor of Carnation trom an 1121 
pound dam with 6 daughters, four over 
887 pounds 
This Is The Sort Of Bull Needed In A 
Geod Herd. Write Us For Full Details. 


Address: 
CARNATION MILK FARMS 
Dept. 19a, 
1060 Stuart Bidg., 
Seattic 1, Washington 


 eessieniainaidiiaces daa ET 
HOLSTEINS-GUERNSEYS 


Large selections to choose from. Bred right 
for high producers at reasonable prices and 
honest dealing. We have satisfied custom- 
ers. Springer heifers and young cows State 



















Laboratory tested—many calfhood vacci 
nated 

“We sell the best" 
BONA VESTA FARMS Bryan, Ohio 


Phone 135 


HOLSTEINS — CUERNSEYS 


Large selection young close-up and tall treshen- 
ing heavy producing dairy cows and springing 
heifers. Cholcest quality Grades at reasonable 
prices. All direct farm purchases. Private daily 
sales. T.8. and State Bang’ ‘ Tested; many cailt- 
heed V rates on delivery 
anywhere. Prices quoted without obligation. Buy 
with confidence from Ohio's oldest established, 
Licensed and Bonded Distributors 

L. F. BROWN & COMPANY, established 1649, 
3149-57 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 25, Ohie. 
Office Ph.: Kirby 5041-—Night Ph.: Vatiey 8024. 


POLLED HOLSTEINS *°" coe now breed 


yrhless Registered 
Holsteins by using one of our polle 4 bu nu your 
cows. Nothing is changed but tl rhe 

THE GARONER FanM 
Robert W. Gardner Solon Mills, ti, 
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HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


20,000 DAIRYMEN chose 
registered HOLSTEINS /asi year because... 


It’s a fact! Nearly 20,000 dairymen bought their first registered 
Holstein last year. Furthermore, between 20,000 and 26,000 
people were added to the growing list of new Holstein breeders 


every year for the past decade. 
Why this popularity ... this steady growth? 


It's the milk-producing ability of the big, beautiful black and 


white cows — the dairy breed with a future. 


For thousands of years, Holsteins have been selected and de- 
veloped to convert grass and roughage into more milk — high in 
solids and minerals. Dairymen by the thousands are choosing 
big-capacity Holsteins — the breed that represents nearly half of 
the registered dairy cattle in this country. 

If you would like more information on ways to make profits 


with Holsteins write to the Holstein-Friesian Association at the 


address below. 
































"4 


- 
ot 2) 
HOLSTEIN pO) () 


-FRIESIAN ) _ 








{PLEASANT VIEW HOLSTEIN FARM 











Dign of thetmee 


Fame of your farm spreads far when it builds 
a reputation for high-producing REGISTERED 
Holsteins. Known and trusted for accurate 
registry and careful records, your farm can 
attract buyers and breeders from afar. Such 
keen demand for your Holsteins can increase 
their value $150 or more per head — when 
they are REGISTERED! 


The Holstein-Friesian Association of America— Brattleboro, Vermont 


JULY 25, 1953 

BULL BARGAINS — Serviceable and near 

service age bulls for sale at bargain prices 
“Pabst Burke.” “Tritomia,” and 

“Wayne King’ breeding. Write today. 

HAW THORN-MELLODY FARMS, Liberty- 

ville, Mlinois. 


EUREKA FARMS 


HAVE 5 CHOICE BULLS born from Dec. 
12 to March 4. All are sired by our Car- 
nation Plunderer, a very fine sire. His 
dam is by Governor of Carnation, making 
her a half sister of the new world’s cham- 
pion cow. The dams of these calves are 





the result of close culling and DHIA test- 
ing since 1917. They offer you type and 
production. 


Cc, E. HURLBERT STOCKTON, ILL. 


FRANK LUHRS da!fY cow marker 


We have a targe selection of high-producing 
Northern cows on hand. 
SOUTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


LASHBROOK FARM HOLSTEINS 


Offer a choice selection of bull calves. up to ten 
sired by our great young sire, L. Re- 
a 3 year old son of the noted Pabst 
» 737-lb. 2x, Excellent cow of rich 
Dams are all A.R. cows with 
2x records from 400 Ibs. as junior 2 yr. olds, up 
650 Ibs. as mature cows Several from 4% 
dams. Send for pedigrees and descriptions 
A. J. LASHBROOK Northfield, Minnesota 
(Aceoredited and Certified Herd) 


HOLSTEINS 
GUERNSEYS 


Buy direct from farms where top 
production dairy cattle are raised. 
Over 300 to select from. Located in 











La Salle 1456 





months old 
gal Pearl 
Regal, trom 
Ormsby breeding 








“Heart of Indiana's Dairyland,” 
Kosciusko County. Experienced 
truckers available. Also Shetland 


ponies 
LAKESIDE DAIRY FARMS 
Silver Lake, Indiana Telephone 3801-3804 


WIV HARVEST 


i? PECIAL 
WAUKESHA, WIS., AUG. 3, 1953 


SALES PAVILION 


75 PUREBRED FEMALES 


Featuring August, September and October tresh- 
ening selected from Wiscensin, tilinois 





and Minnesota. 
At this time, we will tell you about three of 


the ten herd sires 

A yearling son of PABST REGAL, from Bright 
Star Joann Ormsby Burke, w! ha ver 60 
ibs. of o m 2X in fouw Jactations 4 ree 
ords that average over 500 Ibs. of fat om 2X 
herd test 

ALSO, a yearling son of PABST ROAMER from 
Diemere Bessie Segia, with 53,000 Ibs. of milk 
on 2X and » to 613 Ibs. of fat in one year 
on 2X. as a 4&yr.-old. She was Ist prize aged 


cow and grand champion at Langlade County Fair 
ALSO, the tet prize and champion bull at lang 
lade County Fair in 4-H work—2nd at Wiscon 
sin Valley Pair in the open class This bull is 
sired by a son of REGAL" from a dam with 
over 500 Ibs. of fat on 2X in 2-yr.-old form 
These three bulls have been selected trom the 
herd of George T. Miller & Sons, Antigo, Wis. 
MRS. JOHN K. SMITH also consigns 4 top 
“TRANSMITTER” bred cows and heifers, due in 
duly and August. 

SEE NEXT ISSUE! FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


BAIRD & DARCEY Waukesha, Wis. 


WISCONSIN 
INSTITUTIONS 


OFFER THE BEST in intensified 37th 
and Admiral Burke Lad breeding A 
few choice bulls from high record 
dams. Can spare a few young females 
An opportunity to get the best in Hol- 
steins. 








For information write: 


W. W. KINYON, Farm Supt. 
Stote Dept. Public Welfare 


State Capitol Madison, Wis. 




















WHITE BARGAIN 


We snggeset a grandson of Newmont Aristocrat 
born 11/2/53 Hie ia 75° white with very geod 
ype. Tle is sired by a well proven sire and out 
that calves every year and milks out fast 
nd leas to the machine. Seven nearest dam 
rage 547 Ibe mn 2X. He is priced right. Write 

r particul 
MEDSKER "FARMS Sullivan, Indiana 











Shore Holsteins, Ltd. 


Private and Public Sales 
GLANWORTH, ONTARIO, CANADA 


LIST OF COMING SALES 


P. B. Jerseys (twilight) Aug. 21/'5S3 
P. B. Holsteins (twilight) Sept. 1/'53 
P. B. Jerseys (twilight) Aug. 25/'53 
P. B. Holsteins Oct. 2/'53 
P. B. Holsteins (Anniversary) Oct. 26/'53 
P. B. Holsteins Nov. 26/'53 


Sales af the Dida Soles Arena 
Two Miles South of Glanworth. 











Dairy Cows For Sale 


Tf in need of good dairy cows, selected 
from Wisconsin's oldest and most thickly 
populated Holstein territory, write FRANCIS 
DARCEY 


Tri-County Holstein Association 








Watertown Wisconsin 








HOLSTEINS FOR SALE 
REGISTERED AND GRADES 
A personal service for Holstein buyers. I 
can secure good Holsteins, all ages, regis- 
tered or grades. 30 years experience as a 
breeder and buyer. Free Fieldman service. 
Write or wire for complete information. 


HOLSTEIN SALES SERVICE 


Frank Hertel, 619 Robert St., Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Phone: 599 day or night 


JEFFERSON COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS ASSN. 


Good Holsteins registered or grades — one 
or a carload Let us quote you on qual- 
ity eattle from accredited herds. Over 1000 
herds with 350 on DHIA to select from. 
Free fieldman’'s services. 

CHET OUWENEEL, Fieidman 


Phone 1340 _ Fort Atkinson, Wis. 











FOX RIVER VALLEY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 


in the heart of Wisconsin's dairyland. Eight coun- 
ties with over 300 purebred breeders. Choice pure- 
bred and grades. also good registered service age 
bulls. Burke and Homestead breeding predominant 
Fieldman Service. Write G. J. STANCHFIELD, 
136% Sixth St., Fond du Lac, Wis. Phone 7545. 





Good Dairy Cattle For Sale 


Come to Barron County 
for good productive, 
healthy, commercial dairy 
and foundation pure 
nen breds. Our county associ 
~~ ations cooperate to render 
sales service to buyers 


Write BARRONCO. 
COOP. DAIRY CATTLE 
SALES ASS'N, BAR- 
RON, WIS. 


90 Head of Dairy Cows 


HOLSTEINS, GUERNSEYS 
and HEIFERS 


for your selection on hand at all 
times. Come to Dodge County, Wis- 
consin, 50 miles northwest of Mil- 
waukee, where heavy producing Hol- 
stein cows are raised from founda- 
tion purebreds. Priced to meet your 
demands, one or a carload. We have 
transportation for delivery to your 
farm. 


cows 





Write or Phone 


BEN W. NEHLS, Rovte 3, Juneau, Wisconsin 


Grade and Purebred Holsteins 
Richland County's best herds. For fieldman serv- 
ice contact — RICHLAND COUNTY HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION. C. VICTOR GOOD- 


RICH, Secretary. 
Phone 2340 LONE ROCK, Wis. 


Holstein Cows and 
Heifers 


If you're looking for cows or heifers come 
to Dodge County where good Holsteins are 
raised Buy them first-handed and save 
expenses. We have 250 head of bred and 
springing grade and purebred Holstein 
cows and heifers on hand at all times. 
Can furnish transportation for any number 
large or small 


LOUIS NEHLS 


Juneau, Wisconsin 








Phone 4933 








Wisconsin Dairy Cattle 


HOLSTEIN - GUERNSEY - BROWN SWISS 
COWS. HEIFERS ALL AGES 
Registered ene Non-registered 
We nave 200 to $00 head on 
band et ali times Come bere 
and make four own selection. 
Or we wilt Gli vour order on 
direction trom you and de 
tiver C.0.D. on your approval. Al! animals T.B. 
end Rang’s ‘ree. accompanied by bealth certif- 
cates Delivered ip truckioad jots to your fsrm, 
fm our o¥r trucks. by experienced ca'tlemen. 


JAY SHEAFOR, JR. 


RT. 1, RICHLAND CENTER, WIS. 
PHONE 27F3 














Purebreds and grades, many of Pabst, Carnation, 
or Rag Apple blood lines. Selected trom the best 
herds in the state of Wisconsin where better pure- 
bred sires have been used for over 30 years. We 
cover fifteen of the leading dairy counties in Wis 
copnaeip 


We keep in touch with the best breeders of both 


purebred and high grades. At present, there are 
special offerings in springing. high grade cows 
and heifers in carload or truck load lots We 
service ver 700 herds Our motto is Quality 
at the west prices pos le 

Services—-W. LL. Baird, Arthur Bennett, Harvey 


Don Stouffer 
for truck 
Wis., 


Swartz, Ed Weyker, Frank Swartz 
at your disposition—can handle orders 
or carloads Telephone 3644, Wankesha 
or write for information to 


INTER-COUNTY 
DAIRY CATTLE ASSOCIATION 
Waukesha Wisconsin 


MOLSTEIN CATTLE § 
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DANE COUNTY HOLSTEIN 
BREEDERS COOPERATIVE ASSN. 


Offers special sales and fieldman service on grade 
and purebred cattle from one of Wisconsin's largest 
Dairy counties where 15,000 cattle are on D.H.1.A 
test and more than 30,000 are bred artificially 
For information write 
FRANK E. CAIRNS, Fieldman 
353 W. Johnson St., Madison, Wisconsin 
Office Phone Dial 6-0513 Residence Dial 3.5538 





COLUMBIA COUNTY 
HOLSTEIN BREEDERS’ ASSN. 





Top quality Holstein heifers and young cows 
bred for type and production, Also select, serv 
iceable registered bulls. Can furnish competent 
insured transportation, Free fleldman service 
Direct inquiries to: 
WwW. K. WRIGHT R. 1, Columbus, Wis. 
Phone Fall River 26F21 
Buy More U. S. Savings Bonds. 














TUESDAY. 


Under Cover 
at the eee 


OWNER: L. N. TOUCHSTONE, 


THE ENTIRE MILKING HERD SELLS 
. . AUGUST 18, 1953 


AT 1:00 P. M. STANDARD TIME 


Fair Grounds, Griffin, Ga. 





GEORGIA'S HERD WITH THE HIGHEST DHIA MILK AVERAGE FOR 
1950 AND 1952 


WILLIAMSON, GA, 





HEIFERS - 


80 Hea 


57 MATURE COWS (45 under 8 years) - 
And the Outstanding Herd Sire 


Vaccinated 
100% Negative Blood Test 


22 FIRST CALF BRED 





Canadian dam. 


He sells with 13 daughters - 


EVERY COW AND BRED OR FRESH HEIFER IN THE HERD SELLS 
The entire herd is either imported from Canada or out of a 
Every animal fully acclimatized and negative. 
14 Fresh before sale time 

36 Springing to freshen August and September 

16 Due October and November 

13 Due December and later. 


DHIA Herd Ave.: 11,874 Lbs. of 3.65% Milk 


Featuring the outstanding grandson of Marksman from a 20,000 
Ibs. Very Good Gr. daughter of Montvic Chieftain. 


Oak Meadows Leader Supreme — 1120787 (CHB-214516) 


Every female in the sale carries his service. 








Apply for your catalogue to the owner or to: 


HAYS FARMS LIMITED (Sale Mgrs.) 


Box 64, Oakville, Ontario, Canada - 


Phone: 1308 








ter pairs of 850 milk 


rease on 42 





**Excetient’’ 
Proven Sire 


Pabst Roamer 
Gold Medal 


Admiral Burke Lad's transmission 
n and good type is inherited 


Wisconsin 

of high producti« 

by his sons On mature 
Roamer shows an incre 





paira of 
Burke-bred bulls and semen available 
Write for pedigrees and terms 


PABST FARMS, Inc. 
Accredited & Negative 


2X-505 day basi« 
on 94 dam-daugl 
at Regal shows ar 
1170) milk 46 f 





‘Excetiont 
Gold Medal Proven Sire 


Pabst Regal 
Oconomowoc, Wis. 





months old 
one of the 
able price 





Green Meadow Consteliation 


GREEN MEADOW FARMS 


BULLS FOR SALE 


We now have several sons of Constellation from 2 to 8 

This is your opportunity to buy a son of 
greatest sires in America at a very reason- 
Write for full particulars or come and see us 


Elsie, Michigan 








"HARMONIZE" YOUR HERD !! 


“HARMONY.” Classified Very Good, has an Excellent, full sister. They were both 
members of an All-American Get of Sire Nomination. Since then another Get of the 
same sire has been nominated 

‘Harmony’ as well as quite a number of his offspring, has been a consistent Show 
Ring winner 

Could you use a son of “Harmony”? Out of one of our good, 2X, brood cows with re« 
ords to 700 of Fat’ (Herd Classification Score—53 head—&834%) 

SCOTT MEYER & SONS Hannibal, Missauri 





ad HERE'S THE BULL FOR YOU! 
—_ over 80% per day Qc. 


“i. The ELDONON HERD 


‘- ae 
! 


F. 2x and now m 
4+ dam 7732F. 2: 
that'll do the 
vestment Wri 





~Son of this VG cow with see 2M and 540zx 
Granddam VG ud S357. Sire 


Donald W. Johnson, Owner, 





Bartlett, Il. (Near Elgin, Ml.) 














Easier to Clean! 







MASTER-BILT 
‘Milk Coolers! 





Fast...Economical Cooling! 


4-6-8-12 Can 





Designed to give you greater milking convenience . 


-. bigger milk profits... 


the new front-open Master-Bilt milk coolers offer you oll these plus feotures! 





Fits any pipeli 
FAST cooling 
Easier cleaning 
Economical 
Sealed condensing unit 
Fast eaty loeding 


or con 


| mitking system 


with specie! gravity (no-splash) sproy 
ALL interior parts accessible 
temperature control operates only when needed 


ne straining. 


Imemersson wads avoidable too in the complete Master Bdt line! 
See your Master Bit dealer — or witte bor literature and prices. 


MASTER-BILT REFRIGERATION 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


9320 PALM STREET 





$s’. LOUIS 7, MO 














La 


DR. LEGEAR’S 
_ CALF VITAMINS 





so.o EVERYWHERE 


DR. LEGEAR MEDICINE CO., ST. LOUIS 16, MO. 








Add Years To The 
Life of Your Silo with 


De Muth Glaze 
Silo Refinisher 


You can restore your 
aging silo wall to a like- 
new condition with this 
thoroughly proved, plas- 
tic liquid penetrant that 
rehardens the silo wall 
Eliminates wall 
is resistant to silage acids, and 
You just “soak it” 
into the wall. One treatment lasts four to 
five years, costs only a few dollars per 
year. Endorsed by leading silo makers, 
sold by a company that has served the 
silo industry for over 25 years. Write to- 
day for a free, factual folder and the 
name of the reputable distributor in 





— = surface 


spoilage, 
anyone can apply it. 


your area 


DeMuth Steel Products Co. 
20 N. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, Ill. 


The Silo Roof People 













of you 
several of 





r pla 

fuer suick to tow Knit of 

ribbed 1+ i. ¢ or f it 

Motetein, Jersey, Guernecy, Grown Swiss, Ayr- 
shire, Milking Sherthern, Sherthern, Potled 
Sherthern, Angus, Hereford, Hampshire Sheep, 


Leghorn Rooster, Berkshire Hog, Hampshire Hog, 
Durec, Poland China 


SIX SIZES.-Smal medium arge for men and 
hove Rew t ‘ f breed and 
size when oo Satisfactior aranteed, Bend 

tree ‘ [ Trvek Decals, Farm Signs, 
Barn Letters snd Order Your T-Shirts Today 


SUCCESSFUL SIGN CO., Mound Ave., 


Racine 4, Wisconsin 


6 SR OE 


1251 





NOW EVEN BETTER 














AVOID LOSSES FROM 
OVERFEEDING OR UNDERFEEDING 


Accurate weight of feed-ration at a glance 
Weighs up to 6 pounds of feed. Clog proof —Auto- 


matic—Precision made. Large scoop of airplane 
aluminum. Pays for itself in Brat month or money 
back, Postpaid if cash with order $995 each 


| THE ROSSON CORP., FRED F. FRENCH BLOG, W. Y. 17—DEPT. 2.3 





SAV 









Slash 


High Feed Costs! 


BROWER Wrcrtorna 
FEED MIXERS 


Save 60c to 80c per 100 Ibe. Mix 
your own cattle, hog, and poultry 
feeds. Mixes a perfect blend in 
10 minutes. 5 sizes 700 to 4,000 
Ibe. Made of heavy steel, clec- 
trically welded. Sold on 30-day 
trial guarantee. Write for catalog, 
low prices and easy payment plan. 


BROWER MFG. CO., Box 2588, Quincy, Iii. 
















MAINTENANCE COSTS 
on CRIBS, SHEDS, BARNS 


R-W Studding Sock- 
ets protect studding 
from rot and excessive 
wear. Anchors stud- 
ding and corner posts 
firmly to concrete floor 
or foundation. No 
wood sills to split or 


* x! “ rot Made of hot 
a galvanized steel. 2 x 4, 
a 2x6,2x 8,3 « 8 and 


4x 8 sizes. 


AT HAROWARE AND LUMBER DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


RICHARDS-WILCOX MFG. CO. 


170 THIRD STREET, AURORA, ILLINOIS 


HOOF ROT? _’ 


CANKER — THRUSH 


A powerful, penetrating 
antiseptic for stubborn 
hoof conditions, fungus 
infections. Easy to apply 
pour it on 12 o2. bottle 
$1.00 at your dealer's, 
or by mail postpanl 


H.W. Naylor Co. Morris 11, LINITE 


WHITE PINE SHAVINGS 


+ « Cartoads only. 
2236 West 





—— 


Dr. Naylor's 








Kiln dried, prompt shipment. 
Write, FRANK MILLER & SONS, 
S8th Street, Chicago 36, filinois, 





HOARD'S DAIRYMAN 


Veterinary Book Reviews 





by E. A. Woelffer, D. V. M. 


Veterinary Guide for Farmers 
(By G. W 


Second edition—Windsor 


$3.50.) 


This book deals 
common diseases of 
information is carefully given and 
clearly expressed. Preventive 
measures and recommended treat- 


Stamm—384 pages 


Press 


with the more 
livestock. The 


ments are generally up-to-date. 
Book is well illustrated 

The author indicates in his fore- 
word that the book is “not de- 
signed to replace the services of a 
trained veterinarian”. Neverthe- 
less he apparently regards the 


practice of veterinary science as a 
mediocre art and the implication 
is that anyone who reads the book 
and has livestock experience qual- 
ifies himself to competently diag- 
diseases and treat them suc- 
cessfully. Whether it is the in- 
tent of the author to serve the 
livestock industry or make a prof- 
it for himself is beside the point. 
The important consideration is 
that if scientific training and di- 
agnostic experience is to be mini- 
mized to the extent the author im- 
plies, such casual guidance is 
bound to conflict. with the more se- 
approach in deal- 
ing with disease problems and 
terminate in increased and unnec- 
economic livestock losses. 


nose 


rious and sober 


essary 


Cow Owner's Handbook 


(By BE. T. Baker—201 pages— 
Prentice Hall, Inc.,—$3.95.) 


Although designed principally for 


reference use by owners of one 
cow or a small herd, there is 
helpful information for everyone 
who purchases or keeps cows. The 
book deals with methods of han- 
dling livestock and their more 
common ailments. It is written in 
a style that is easily understood; 


is illustrated and contains an index. 


Outline of Infectious Diseases 


(By I. A. Merchant 
Publishing Co.—$5.00.) 


Burgess 


This book as indicated provides 
concise, carefully presented out- 
lines of the various infectious dis- 
eases of domertic animals. Each 
disease is defined and a brief his- 
tory is given. The cause is de- 


scribed and its geographical dis- 








“Just because I know how to milk, 
Henry Hoskins, is no reason for 
you to carry me over the threshold 
of your barn.” 


tribution together with other per- 


tinent information is presented. 
References and an index are also 
provided. 


This book will serve as a handy 
reference for students, veterinari- 
ans, research workers, and all oth- 
ers interested ,in infectious dis- 
eases of livestock. 


Livestock Health Encyclopedia 


(By Rudolph. Seiden 
—Springer Publishing Co., 
$7.50.) 

This encyclopedia is an alpha- 
betical listing of the more com- 
mon medical terms, definitions, and 
diseases of livestock. No attempt 
has been made to classify or cat- 
alog diseases based on the organs 
or tissues affected. There is no 
index. Readers may have some dif- 
ficulty locating items promptly. 


598 pages 
Inc.— 


Causes, symptoms, preventive 
measures and treatments are 
briefly described. The book con- 


tains 40 tables and 307 illustrations. 


Infectious Bovine Mastitis 


(By I. A. Merchant—72 pages 
—Burgess Publishing Co.—$2.00.) 
This handbook deals with the 
causes and diagnosis of infectious 
mastitis of cattle. It also contains 
information on the care and han- 
dling of udders and other informa- 
tion on controlling the disease and 
suggestions for treatment. 


Noseprinting is being investigated 
as a possible new method of cattle 
identification. A classification sys- 
tem for cattle has been devised 
with the aid of fingerprinting ex- 
perts of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. 





$1500 ON 
YOUR CORN! 


Aerovent Star ORY- 





ER for safe, portable 

carefully controlled 

heated air drving 
With 40 acres of corn, if you act now, the dif- 
ference in harvesting alf your corn and keeping 


free tre 7m sp 
add up 


it with low moisture content 
and market discounts, may 
as $1500 this year 


lage 
as mi 


IT PAYS OFF TO DRY CORN RIGHT 


with REROVENT 






Send 10¢ for informative booklet 
on drying corn with or without 
heated air. 


Mail this Coupon ! 


Gentlemen: 
I would like to know how T car 
pick cleaner, get more for my corn 


NAME 
ADDRESS ... 


POST STATE 


OFFICE 
I have acres in corn this year 


AEROVENT FAN AND EQUIPMENT, INC 
818 N. JENISON LANSING. MICH 

















JULY 25, 1953 


Veterinary Column 


E. A. WOELFFER, D.V.M. 





Rabies 


Since January 1, 1953, the Wis- 
consin State Hygienic Laboratory 
has reported 29 positively diag- 
nosed cases of rabies in Wisconsin. 
In addition, 68 suspicious cases 
were checked by the laboratory. 
Of the cases submitted for diag- 
nosis, approximately 50 per cent 
were skunks or other species of 
wildlife. The balance of positive 
cases consisted mostly of dogs, cat- 
tle, and swine. 

Outbreaks of the disease are al- 
so occurring in other states. If 
your state or community has been 
relatively free of the disease, feel 
fortunate, but don’t overlook the 
fact that it may crop up anytime 
or when you least expect it. Ra- 
bies can be readily transmitted to 
other animals and man by bites 
of dogs and other carniverous ani- 
mals. It behooves all of us not to 
overlook the fact that it may oc- 
cur anywhere at anytime. If it 
should suddenly appear in your 
community, be alert; report any 
suspicious cases and follow the ad- 
vice of the board of health and 
your veterinarian. 


How it is transmitted .. . 


Rabies is a rapidly developing 
fatal disease that is caused by a 
filterable virus. The most common 
method of spreading it from ani- 
mal to animal or to man is by the 
bite of a rabid dog or other infect- 
ed animal. 

The virus is contained in the sa- 
liva and is transferred to the 
wound caused by the bite. If the 
bite is through the clothing, the 
infection is sometimes wiped off as 
the teeth penetrate it. In such 
cases, the flesh wound may escape 
infection. 

There is a delay in time between 
the period of infection and the 
time symptoms occur. This lapse 
in time is known as the incubation 
period. It varies in length in the 
different species of animals. The 
location of the bite also influences 
the length of the incubation peri- 
od. The virus appears to have an 
affinity for nervous tissue, particu- 
larly the brain. If the bite is on 
the leg, a longer delay can be an- 
ticipated before symptoms show up 
than if the bite occurs on the face. 

The average incubation period in 
the dog is three to six weeks; in 
the horse and cow, two to ten 
weeks; in sheep and goats, three 
to four weeks; in swine two to 
three weeks. In rare instances, the 
period may be as long as three 
months. 


Symptoms ... 


Dogs with rabies usually go 
through three distinct stages. In 
the first stage the animal is rest- 
less, irritable, and avoids people. 
Infected cattle often refuse ordi- 
nary food. Instead, they lick or 
chew on _ indigestible substances 
such as dirt, straw, wood, stones, 
etc. Sometimes an intense itching 
develops and the animal licks or 
chews on the affected part. This 
is most often seen in horses. 

The second stage is marked by 
aimless wandering. It is one most 
frequently observed. Dogs often 
show hallucinations by snapping at 


imaginary flies. The bark changes 
to a hoarse howl, particularly dur- 
ing the end of the second stage. 

The third stage is recognized by 
its paralyzing effect upon the 
muscles. The jaw usually drops 
and there is drooling of saliva. 
There is a staring expression and 
swallowing becomes difficult. 

Cattle become restless, excitable, 
and aggressive. They often stand 
in one place, raise and lower the 
head, bore with their horns and 
show spasms much like other in- 
fected animals. Paralysis of the 
throat may be mistaken for symp- 
toms of choke. 


Control ... 


Two principal procedures must 
be practiced if rabies are to be 
controlled and eventually eliminat- 
ed. These consist in (1) the de- 
struction of all stray and vagrant 
dogs. (2) The muzziing of all dogs 
that appear on streets or in public 
places. Current recommendations 
for the control of rabies in the 
United States provide a dog quar- 
antine in a township, county, or 
city for not less than 30 days or 
until released by the authorities. 

This is supplemented by free 
vaccination of dogs which may be 
released from quarantine after a 
“designated” period, a quarantine 
of three to six months on unvac- 
cinated dogs, while stray or owner- 
less dogs are impounded or de- 
stroyed. Dogs under six months 
of age are not readily immunized. 
They must be confined until the 
quarantine is released. 


Vaccination ... 


Improved vaccines are now avail- 
able for dogs. They confer an im- 
munity for a period of a year. 
Vaccination of cows that may have 
been exposed to dog or fox bites 
is expensive 

In view of the current outbreaks 
of this dread disease and the fact 
that vaccination against rabies is 
not 100% effective, it appears 
timely that health officials and the 
public cooperating embark upon a 
practical all-out national program 
of eradication. The means of ac- 
complishment are at hand; all that 
is lacking is the will to do the job. 
Only an aroused public will set the 
wheels in motion. 


PHENOTHIAZINE DOSAGE 


Please tell me how much pheno- 
thiazine to feed in ground feed to 
steers weighing around 750 to 800 
Ibs.; heifers around 600 Ibs.; also to 
a cow. 

How do you feed it in salt? 

Harrisonburg, Va. Mrs. E. D. 

We presume you intend to use 
phenothiazine for internal para- 
sites. Unless the condition in your 
cattle has been properly diagnosed, 
we suggest you call a veterinarian 
first to see if phenothiazine is 
indicated. 

The usual dosage for a cow is 
2 oz. For steers weighing around 
750 to 800 Ibs., 1% oz. For calves 
and yearlings, 1 oz. is recom- 
mended. 

Phenothiazine is given as a 
drench or in the form of a bolus. 
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SAVE MONEY— BUY THIS “BARN BOX” 









PENDISTRIN 


A nee Talinenl for 
MASTITIS 
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TREATED QUARTER 


The special “carrying agent” of Pendistrin readily disperses 
two powerful antibiotics throughout the treated quorter. 


Squibb Special Ointment Base assures 
© THOROUGH PENETRATION 
@PROLONGED ACTION 


When mastitis strikes—strike back fast. Keep a convenient “barn 
box” of Pendistrin on hand for prompt, effective action. 

Pendistrin requires no refrigeration. Simply store it on your barn shelf 
for ready use. 

Formulated in a special ointment base, Pendistrin melts quickly vee 
penetrates the glandular tissue thoroughly . . . gives prolonged action 
against a wide range of causing organisms. 

Two high-potency antibiotics—100,000 units of penicillin p/us 100 
mg. of dihydrostreptomycin in each tube—are slowly released over a 
period up to 48 hours. Organisms are attacked during their life cycle 
when most susceptible to antibiotic action. 

Antibiotics are held in complete suspension—will not settle out. 
Pendistrin is stable, non-irritating. Comes in “‘instant-use”’ tubes. Sold 
in your nearby drug store. 


Get “barn box” from your druggist! Take no chances with 
mastitis. Be prepared to treat at the first sign. Ask your druggist for 
the handy barn box of 12 tubes of Pendistrin—today. 

Send for free folder, “Effective Control of Mastitis.’’ Write: E. R. 
Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal Feeding Products Division, 
Dept. HD-7, 745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York. 





For “common” mastitis — get BARN BOX of 
SQUIBB PENICILLIN OINTMENT 


Eight out of 10 cases of mastitis are caused by Strepto- 
coccus agalactiae. For this most common kind of 
mastitis, use Squibb “‘Instant-Use”’ Penicillin Ointment 
... a 4-year success on millions of cases. Get a barn box 
of 12 tubes from your druggist 





For accurate diagnosis of mastitis, consult your veterinarian. 
PENDISTRIN is a trademork. 


SQUIBB... wine cov can see 





A GREAT MACHINE GROWS GREATER! 


Now, the NEW 


MOOT Rs MACHINERY 





UNI-FORAGOR 


(nak the MM UNI-FARMOR 


i gives you FAR MORE 
ae YOUR MONEY 


See 








PULL. BEHIND FORAGOR 
ALSO AVANABLE 


HARVEST GRAIN, SEED AND BEAN CROPS 


Mount the MM Uni-Combine on the Uni-Tractor and you have o big-capacity, self-pro- 
pelled combine with all these advantages: Voriable-speed drive that lets you change 
ground speed from the seat without changing threshing speed; Uni-Motic header con- 
trol; cylinder speed variable from 300 to 1600 

rpm; fathous MM one-piece steel con- 

cave and grate; fishbock chan- 

nels in groin pon thot keep 

grain from bunching 

on slopes; high speed 

ouger unlooder 





i 
f 
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PICK ond SHELL YOUR CORN IN ONE TRIP! 
With the MM Picker-Sheller mounted on the Uni- 
Tractor, one operator picks, husks and shells 
your corn on the go! What's more, this Uni- 
Picker-Sheller efficiently handles corn with 
up to 25% moisture content. You save stor- 
age space; you slash total horvest time. 
Cobs and husks can stay right in the field 
to mulch the soil. The big, centrally located 
grain tank has 37-bushel capacity, empties 
with high-speed auger unloader. 





SAVE MONEY PICKING-HUSKING 
YOUR CORN! 


Just one bolt, two slip pins and two spring- 
release pins mount the MM Uni-Huskor on 
the Uni-Tractor. These features give you 
cleaner corn . . . faster and easier than ever 
before: five-position floating snouts; four 
$32" long snapping rolls, designed to get 
high, low and ovt-of-line ears; ten 36" rubber 
and steel husking rolls; husking raddle with 
rotating and side-to-side action; cleaning 
fan; safety clutch; gears running in oil bath; 
roller bearings on all main drives 


UNI-FARMOR 

SAVES YOU MONEY 
WITH “PIGGY-BACK" 
MOUNTED MACHINES! 





How you can get 
the extra profits of MM Uni-Farming 





Now make your machinery dollar pay bigger returns than ever before! With 
modern MM Uni-Farming, you slash harvesting costs, cut your equipment invest- 
ment, and use the same basic harvesting machine all season long, on crop after crop. 
Take the basic MM Uni-Tractor as your self-propelled power and transport unit 
Mount the Uni-Combine for grain, seed and bean crops, mount the Uni-Huskor 
or Uni-Picker Sheller for corn— you've cut costs ‘wo important ways. Now, to make 
your machinery earn extra profits a third way, mount the new MM Uni-Foragor 
and get fast, easy harvesting of your forage crops, too' 


Just two pins and two bolts mount the Uni-Foragor on the Uni-Tractor. The feeder 
apron can be equipped with either the hay pickup or the row-crop head. An ad- 
justable spring-loaded upper feed roll and rough-surfaced lower feed roll give 
smooth, positive feed for uniform cutting. A handy reversing lever lets you clear 
feed rolls right from the tractor seat The heavy-duty cutting head mounts four 16° 


Hay and Row Crops—the Uni-Foragor Handles Both! 


nardened steel knives on a 44” plate, chops row crops to 34", 4", and 54” lengths, 
chops windrowed crops to 134", 234” and 3° lengths without leaf loss or stem shat- 
tering. A large blower and big diameter delivery pipes give you big capacity in any 
forage crop, without clogging or stoppage 


Typical MM rugged construction and field-tested design make the new Uni- 
Foragor tops in dependability, too. Unit is rigidly mounted on an all-steel welded 
frame. Drives are powered through a flat-type belt and heavy-duty roller chains. All 
principal drives use sealed ball bearings; light drives have special bushings that need 
no lubrication 


See the new MM Uni-Foragor at your MM dealer. Discover for yourself how the 


MM Uni-System of harvesting can cut your production costs to a new low. . give 
you a profit-earning power never before equalled! 


Fill Your Silo Fast 


Here's the hay pickup thot does o fast, clean job of pick- 
ing up windrows—in any field! The big capacity 56"- 
wide drum hes o 22” diameter to minimize pickup of 
stones ond foreign matter. Roker bors feed the hoy 
through the feed trough where double angle side sheets 
give you two-stage compression on hay entering feed 
threat. A two-speed sprocket lets you set the correct 
pickup ond raker bor speed for handling either green or 
dry hay 


Row crops go from field to cutter knives in jig time when 
you harvest them with this row crop head on the Uni- 
Foragor. The head is easily adjusted for varying 
heights to get more of your crop. Smooth, positive 
feed avoids clogging, gives you ample capacity to keep 
the cutter filled. Heavy-duty chain drives, sealed ball 
bearings on all principal drives, and rugged MM con- 
struction throughout, are features that meon dependable, 
long-life service 


With This Big Capacity MM Forage Blower! 


You stay ahead of your harvest when you own this powerful new 
MM Forage Blower. The 12" feed auger and 40'/2" blower handle 
up to 25 tons of hay, and 40 tons of silage per hour. Easy to trans- 
port and easy to set up, this Forage Blower has a tilt-up 115/2"'x 
43%" feed table with ao lock that allows quick positioning of the 
forage lood. Blower pipe sections come in 8, 4, 3, 2 and 1-foot 
lengths to give you the right combination for any silo height. You 
handle hay and silage fost, get it into the silo fresh from the field, 
with all its feed valve intact 


GET THE FACTS ON MODERN MM HIGH-EFFICIENCY UNI-FARMING FROM YOUR MM DEALER, SOON! 
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